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Deaf Drivers 


Among the hundreds of requests for 
information received at the office of the 
National Association of the Deaf, the 
nature of the information most fre- 
quently requested probably pertains to 
the record of the deaf as drivers of 
automobiles. 

Just before this was written, a deaf 
driver in one state was involved in a 
bad accident. This was but one deaf 
driver among thousands who have 
never had an accident of any kind, yet 
an uninformed newscaster at a radio 
station went into the usual song and 
dance about how deaf persons should 
be forbidden to drive, etc., etc. As a 
result, the N.A.D. has received requests 
for material with which to answer the 
broadcaster, and the N.A.D. promptly 
sent a voluminous collection of state- 
ments attesting to the skill of deaf 
drivers. 

The N.A.D. office is always alert to 
any published statement pertaining to 
deaf drivers and at present it has an im- 
pressive collection of material to back 
the claim of the deaf that they are the 
world’s safest drivers. Most of this ma- 
terial is in mimeographed form, but as 
soon as possible a pamphlet will be 
printed and available for distribution. 

We believe it worthwhile at this time 
to refer to some of the statements in- 
cluded in the N.A.D. literature. They 
are taken from letters written at differ- 
ent times to persons requesting infor- 
mation on deaf drivers. 


In a paragraph from one article a 
noted traffic expert mentioned a study 
by a group of psychologists who during 
a period of three years examined more 
than a quarter of a million drivers on 
roadways, in “crash chambers,” and at 
laboratory steering wheels with instru- 
ments. Thev found that “a deaf driver 
is likely to be the safest and most care- 
Lule 

The registrar of motor vehicles in 
Massachusetts, widely recognized as tn 
authority on traffic problems, has said, 
“The deaf person is the safest driver 
... In all our experience . . . there has 
never been an accident case on record 
in which a deaf person has figured.” 

The. Ford Times of March, 1948, 
carried an article acclaiming the deaf 
driver as the world’s safest driver. It 
mentioned long-range statistics com- 
piled by the Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Highway Safety, showing that the inci- 
dence of accidents involving deaf drivers 
is virtually zero. 


A Pennsylvania state police examiner 
assigned to determine the safety poten- 
tial of handicapped persons, said that 
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the deaf driver was “the most careful, 
considerate, and intelligent driver of 
all. 

The director of traffic and vehicles 
in Washington, D. C., has said, “It has 
been our experience that deaf drivers, 
because of their affliction, have shown 
themselves to be generally more care- 
ful drivers than the average.” 

Space limitations forbid further quo- 
tations, but these statements represent 
the general sentiment of traffic experts. 
To add to these statements, the N.A.D. 
is gathering statistical material on the 
records of deaf drivers, a project being 
conducted by Board Member Fred 
Murphy. When all this is assembled 
and published, it should be of invalu- 
able help to the cause of the deaf driver, 


Library Acquisitions 
'Mrs. Edith U. Stevenson, wife of 
Superintendent E. A. Stevenson of the 
California School for the Deaf, and 
daughter of the late Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, has presented the N.A.D. library 
with a number of bound volumes of 
N.A.D. convention proceedings and of 
the old Silent Worker, for which thanks 
are hereby expressed. The books were 
bound by Dr. Long, whose hobby was 
bookbinding when he was principal of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf. 


After several years of searching, the 
N.A.D. was finally able to obtain a 
complete set of past N.A.D. proceed- 
ings, all of which have been bound and 
placed in the office library. It may be 
the only complete set in existence, for 
during the seventy years that the N. 
A. D. had no official headquarters and 
its “office” was moved with each change 
in administration, most such valuable 
records were lost. 


International Games 

The sports pages in this number con- 
tain. a report on the International 
Games held in Brussels, Belgium, last 
summer, written by S. Robey Burns, 
who has been America’s leading enthusi- 
ast for participation of United States 
athletes. He has attended a number of 
the Games, and he has worked fervently 
to round up athletes and obtain financ- 
ing for sending them to Europe. For- 
merly one of our outstanding school 
coaches, he has given of his time and 
talents to our International teams, and 
he is more responsible than any other 
one man for whatever success Amer- 
ican athletes have achieved abroad. 

As noted in the “AAAD Patter’’ last 
month, the officials of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf are 
taking steps for better organizing and 
financing of the next United States 


entry in the International Games, for 
which THE SILENT WorKER commends 
the officials of the AAAD. As we pointed 
out here a few months ago, if we are 
to send athletes to the Games, we should 
send the very best athletes our nation 
can produce, adequately financed, man- 
aged, and coached. The AAAD is the 
logical organization to lead the way, 
and with the cooperation of the numer- 
ous clubs affiliated with the AAAD, it 
can do the job. 
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Personalities in the Yakima Valley 


By A. W. Wright 


Prsivie OTHER DISTINCTIONS, Wash- 
ington State leads in the production of 
apples, the noted Delicious and Wine- 
saps coming almost entirely from the 
Wenatchee and Yakima irrigated val- 
leys, and it is to the latter we wish to 
direct the reader’s attention, for the 
deaf of this region have taken to them- 
selves the heruclean task of entertain- 
ing the next convention of the Wash- 
ington State Association in 1955. We 
say herculean because the Yakima Asso- 
ciation has no more than 20 names on 
its roster, and probably about 30 are 
all it can draw from in the valley. 


Less known than the apples is an- 
other product of the soil — hops. Most 
of the hops grown in the U. S. come 
from the Pacific coast states, Washing- 
ton producing the major share. When 
you quaffed the sparkling, amber fluid, 
perhaps the delicious flavor you en- 
joyed came from the hops grown on 
the Moxee ranch of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Rogers, the only deaf hop growers in 
the state, and probably in the nation. 


The Rogers were living in Ellensburg 
some 25 years ago when the U. S. Recla- 
mation Bureau undertook the Roza 
project in the Yakima Valley that was 
to transform several thousand acres of 
sagebrush into rich agricultural land. 
They bought 80 acres of this in the 
Moxee district and moved on at once 
when water began to flow. Growing 
hops requires quite a capital outlay in 
plants, poles and wiring, so they en- 
tered into a contract on shares with a 
company specializing in that line, the 
Rogers to do the cultivation and irriga- 
tion, the company to do all other work. 


It was a gay scene in the fall when 
the Indian pickers invaded the field for 
the harvest, but industrial progress 
caught up even in this line the last few 
years and now a hop picking machine 
operated by a crew of 3 or 4 men can 
do the work of a hundred pickers. 


Mrs. Rogers was the former Helen 
Clifford, and after graduating from St. 
Joseph’s Academy in Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, taught for some time in the Gal- 
laudet School and St. Joseph Institute 
in St. Louis, Mo. It was here that Bruce 
Rogers was a student, and the two began 
an acquaintance that was destined to 
lead to the altar. The couple have been 
blessed with two boys who have made 
an excellent record in the Armed Forces. 
Robert, the oldest, served two years in 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Seipp and children at 
their ranch style home. Jack returned to his 
native state after many years in Chicago. 
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Korea, and saw considerable hard fight- 
ing. The other boy, James, enlisted in 
the medical division of the Air Force. 
At the time, officers’ grades were open 
only to those with a college degree, but 
when this ban was lifted, he was one of 
the first high school graduates to take 
an examination for officer training. He 
passed all tests and is now a second 
lieutenant and navigator in a Boeing 


B-29, 


A noteworthy addition to the Yakima 
contingent four or five years ago was 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Seipp. Mrs. Seipp 
was Catherine Greif, former resident of 
Rochester, New York. Of Jack, it can be 
said he came home to roost, for their 
attractive ranch style bungalow is with- 
in a stone’s throw, well, nearly so, of 
the parental ranch where he grew up and 
went to the Vancouver, Washington, 
school. Jack’s athletic feats at the school 
and Gallaudet were well covered in the 
article about Coach Hunter in a recent 
issue of THE SrLeENtT Worker. After 
settling down in Chicago, he was a lino- 
type operator on a commercial daily 
around twenty years. Getting tired of 
the long printers’ strike of 1947-48, he 
returned west to look over the Pacific 
Coast and the Yakima valley looked so 
good to him after the long absence he 
decided to remain. He has a regular sit 
with the Daily Republic. The couple’s 
two children have a spacious yard to 
play in. 


A late arrival from Minnesota is 
Glenn Stokesbary, who came out to 
Ellensburg to work on the daily there 
as linotype operator and floorman. A 
couple years later he married Miss Jean 
Lucas, whom he met in Yakima, and 
moved there to work on the same paper 
with Jack Seipp. Mrs. Stokesbary, a 
native of the state, graduated from the 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rogers examine 
a hop vine. 


Vancouver School and Gallaudet, and 
after her college course, taught for some 
time at her Alma Mater before changing 
her name. At the recent W.S.A.D. con- 
vention she was elected its secretary and 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee to handle the 1955 convention in 
Yakima. The couple have two growing 
youngsters, 


Another Minnesota boy is Ed Miland, 
who is one of the long time residents of 
the valley, coming out some time before 
191), For many years he had an apple 
and pear orchard a few miles from 
Yakima, but when the first Mrs. Miland 
died, he sold the place. About 7 years 
ago he went back to Minnesota and 
brought home as his bride Mrs. Isabel 
Caldwell, a former school mate. 


The greatest sign maker among the 
deaf in this district is Tom Delp of 
Sunnyside. That is right—he is a maker 
of signs so those who run may read. He 
is a graduate of the Vancouver School 
and Gallaudet College. He was at first 
employed in one of the many fruit ware- 
houses and did sign work on the side. 
The demand for Delp signs soon grew 


Gléan Stokesbary and children. The Stokes- 
bary's came from Minnesota and he is a 
inotype operator at Yakima. 


to such an extent he opened a sign shop 
that takes all his time. He serves five 
towns in a 25 mile zone. Mrs. Delp was 
the former Ruth Scott, a graduate of the 
South Dakota School. She was visiting 
a sister in Sunnyside when Tom was 
introduced to her, and he induced the 
lady to remain for good. They have one 
boy. 

Other boosters in the Association who 
are doing their share are Mr. and Mrs. 
Durveaux, Mr. and Mrs. Rosenstein, 
Mrs. Ida Miller, Mrs. Alice McDonald, 
and Messrs. Remington, Bailey and 
Gulotta. 


Ton picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Miland, 
old timers in the Yakima Valley. Bottom, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Delp of Sunnyside. 
He is a prospering sign painter. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


Parliamentary Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Member, 


Qualified Parliamentarian, 


January, 1954 


Q. Please give us as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning the rights 


of the assembly.—G. McK 


A. Every assembly has the inherent 
right to make and enforce its own laws, 
and also punish a member who disre- 
gards them whenever necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the assembly. When 
such course has been adopted, the as- 
sembly may state publicly in the paper 
that the member is no longer a member 
of the assembly. BUT remember that 
it has no right to go further than what 
is necessary for self-protection and 
must not publicize the charges against 
the member either directly or indirectly 
under pain of a libel or slander suit at 
a civil court. 

The assembly has the right to decide 
who may be present at its session; and 
whatever the assembly decides by either 
a rule or a vote, that a certain member 
be requested to leave the hall, it is the 
duty of the Chair to enforce the rule 
of order using whatever manner is nec- 
essary to remove the member without 
injurying him, or otherwise to call a 
policeman. 

Who is responsible for errors, 
illegal motions or aimless procedure at 
meetings? — G. M. K. 

A. The Chair (the President, pre- 
siding officer or chairman) as well as 
the members themselves. The Chair can- 
not remember everything, and it is up 
to the Secretary and the members to 
help by calling his attention to any point 
of order that is a breach of rules, order, 
or parliamentary procedure. The Chair 
should feel grateful and give thanks for 
the help. Every member should possess 
an understanding of the laws. 


Q. Is it the Chair’s duty to be cour- 
teous and tactful to a member who might 
blunder in making a motion or fail to 
stick to his point in discussion ?—A.B.G. 


A. Yes. It is important to remember 
that the Chair MUST never become ex- 
cited, angry, partisan, or tyrannical 
under any circumstances whatsoever ; 
otherwise he can be removed as an in- 
competent presiding officer. However, 
the Chair must also be firm in correcting 
the member who is in error. 


Q. Suppose a member becomes ex- 
cited, or angry, and uses disorderly 
words or offending language in debate 
or during the procedure, what happens? 

A. If the Chair considers the words 


the .National 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 


Association of 


or language to be offending, he should 
rule the member out of order at once. 
If the Chair neglects to do this, a mem- 
ber who wishes to do so may rise and 
call the Chair’s attention to the offense. 
Then, once the Chair has ruled him out 
of order, this member cannot continue 
speaking except quickly to make an 
apology. This member must remember 
that discourteous or insulting language 
is an insult to the assembly as well as to 
individual members, because a question 
(motion) when it is seconded, belongs 
to the assembly, not the member who 
made the motion. Furthermore, speakers 
address not only the Chair but the entire 
audience. If the member fails to justify 
the words he used and will not suitably 
apologize for using them, then the as- 
sembly should IMMEDIATELY act to 
discipline him unless rules specify other- 
wise. However, once the offending mem- 
ber goes on with his speech after the 
insult, it is too late to raise a point of 
order or complain. If the member’s jus- 
tification, explanation or apology is 
considered sufficient by the assembly, no 
further proceeding is necessary; the 
member may proceed as if nothing had 
happened. 


Q. What should a member say when 
raising a point of order against a 
speaker for discourteous or insulting 
language? 

A. He should rise and say, “Mr. 
President (or Mr. Chairman) I rise to 
a point of order.” He does not have to 
wait until the speaker is through with 
his debate before he rises, but should do 
it right away. The speaker must stop 
and wait until the Chair orders him to 
continue speaking or rules him out of 
order as the case may be. 


The Chair: “State your point.” 


He: “The speaker is very rude and 
discourteous in the way he spoke, thus 
breaking the rules of decorum.” 


The Chair: “Your point is well taken. 
thank you.” The Chair is then obliged 
to rule the speaker out of order and the 
speaker must return to his seat and the 
case against him is over unless an 
apology is quickly offered for his ill- 
manner. However, in minor cases, the 
Chair usually requires him to correct his 
offending language and apologize like a 
gentleman and then permits him to re- 
sume his speaking. Every member must 
remember that the assembly (Parlia- 
mentary body) has no room for him in 
his ill-manner. 
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Maryland’s Governor Wields Shovel at Maryland 
School for the Deaf 


By W. W. Duvall 


oe OF THE BEST demonstrations of 
American theory and _ practice that 
power rests in the people is contained 
in the fact that the deaf can learn more 
in any given day than the most alert 
citizens of any dictatorial control. This 
was emphasized by the Honorable Theo- 
dore Roosevelt McKeldin, Governor of 
Maryland, Friday morning, December 
4, 1953, as he officiated at ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new and 
modern heating plant and fully-equip- 
ped up-to-date laundry at the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf, Frederick, 
Md. 

In spite of a chilly drizzle and 
heavy overcast skies a large attendance 
of visitors, faculty and pupils gathered 
for the preliminary activities, and then 
transferred indoors to the chapel for the 
final round of welcoming and speech- 
making. 

Judge Charles Ellsworth Moylan, of 
Baltimore Supreme Court, president of 
the Board of Visitors, presided at the 
exercises with a few remarks, and intro- 
duced Governor McKeldin, who in part, 
said: 

“It is good to see the growth in 
America of fine schools like this one— 
schools dedicated to helping a group of 
handicapped people to build for them- 
selves useful and happy lives. 

“That is the spirit of this Nation— 
equality for all citizens — opportunity 
for every boy and girl—dignity for all 
mankind. 

“In Russia and in the other Commu- 
nist controlled countries, they are not 
building new heating plants or new 
laundries at the schools for the deaf. 
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They are not seeking to improve the 
opportunities for their handicapped 
citizens, 

“They are too busy building the 
weapons of destruction to take time for 
constructive ventures like this. The 
building materials to go into new build- 
ings here would be assigned there to 
new ammunition, gun, tank or airplane 
factories. 

“The Marxist theory is that the State 
can be made all-powerful. 

“The American theory to which we 
adhere is that the power shall rest in 
the people. 

“One of the best demonstrations of 
this American theory and practice is 
contained in the fact that the deaf and 
the blind can learn more in any given 
day than the most alert citizens of any 
country under dictatorial control. 

“Yes, a Communist might have the 
best eyes and the fineset ears in the 
world. But he cannot know what goes on 
in his own country or in the world 
around him. He reads his newspapers 
but he reads only what his masters in 
the seat of government want him to 
read. He listens to his radio but he hears 
only what the dictatorial censors say he 
should hear. 

“Here in America, thank God, all our 
people have access to the news and the 
facts. All who can see can read the truth 
and the various sides of any public 
argument in a proud, free press. All who 
can hear may listen to the same over 
the redio waves of the proud, free air. 

“We sperk openly in our gathering 
nlaces without fear of the police or any 
power of the State—any power of Gov- 


ernment — because we, the people are 
that power. 

“In breaking this ground today, 
therefore, we are not just preparing for 
a new building in which to wash clothes 
or furnish more heat for bodily comfort. 

“We are giving new evidence of the 
spirit of our people’s will — adding a 
little to the greatness of Maryland and 
of America.” 

He was accorded a rousing applause 
when he concluded his eloquent address. 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, the genial 
superintendent, responded officially to 
the Governor’s remarks, and expressed 
appreciation of the Governor’s part in 
sponsoring an appropriation for the new 
heating plant, and he also expressed 
gratitude to Governor McKeldin for his 
efforts in behalf of the recently-com- 
pleted library-study hall building which 
was expected to be in readiness for occu- 
pancy by Christmas. 

“The need for adequate improve- 
ments at the local institution is well- 
known to Governor McKeldin because 
of his intimate and friendly contact with 
the late Rev. Daniel E. Moylan, a gradu- 
ate of the school and father of Judge 
Moylan, the Board president,” Dr. 
Bjorlee said. He also referred to the 
governor’s proficiency in the sign lan- 
guage. Dr. Bjorlee made pointed refer- 
ence to the progress and development of 
hearing aids and their growth, but em- 
phasized the enhanced value of modern 
methods of teaching, citing that there 
will always be a need for residential 
schools for the deaf. 

Superintendent Bjorlee acted as Gov- 
ernor McKeldin’s interpreter, and while 
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President Eisenhower and Governor Mc- 
Keldin, who nominated him for the pres- 
idency. 


the Governor was speaking orally a per- 
sonal tribute to him he noticed his inter- 
preter’s evident omission and with his 
characteristic grin and a twinkle of his 
eye, he motioned him to move a few 
steps backward and repeated the tribute 
in the sign language himself amid a 
ripple of laughter and applause. 

During Superintendent Bjorlee’s long 
and successful incumbency he succeeded, 
through his persistent efforts and _per- 
suasive eloquence, in securing the appro- 
priations from the State legislature for 
the academic building, vocational and 
gymnasium building, library-study hall 
building, heating plant and laundry, 
and other major improvements as con- 
version of the old barracks to a museum, 
and an athletic field. 


The ceremonies and chapel exercises 
were followed by an informal buffet 
luncheon in the main dining hall, the 
Board of Visitors and Faculty being the 
hosts. 


The two tables were specially re- 
served for the State dignitaries with 
Governor McKeldin at the head, and the 
Governor, and after finishing his meal, 
he scampered from his table unnoticed 
and sat at the head of the elder pupils’ 
table in the farthest corner of the dining 
room and evidently enjoyed himself in 
a long conversation with the pupils in 
the sign language. Each of them re- 
ceived an autographed photo of the 
Governor and President Eisenhower 
with his compliments. It was McKeldin 
who nominated General Eisenhower for 
President. 

State and city officials on the guest 
list, including Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of Gallaudet College, were 
present. 
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Ve Steut Pruter 


By Ray F. Stallo 
969 F Street, Apt. 4 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Ever hear of Binny and Ronaldson 
Type Foundry? We'll bet at least our 
grand old man of the art preservative, 
A. W. Wright of Seattle, has. Perhaps a 
little history of that foundry would 
prove interesting. 


James Ronaldson and Archibald 
Binny became associated in Philadelphia 
in 1796 shortly after a disastrous fire 
had destroyed Ronaldson’s bakery shop. 
Binny, a fellow Scotsman, as well as a 
printer and a rather skillful punch 
cutter in the old country, persuaded the 
canny young Ronaldson that the time 
had come to establish a foundry that 
would supply American printers with 
type, ornaments, and other materials 
which heretofore had principally been 
available only from England. With 
Binny’s engraving tools, casting moulds 
and other paraphernalia, and presum- 
ably a little cash put up by Ronaldson, 
they opened their plant. It was expanded 
somewhat during the first year when 
Adam Mappa, a talented type founder, 
joined them as workman and added 
both his skill and tools to the new enter- 
prise. Later they acquired tools, and ma- 
terials that were manufactured by P. S. 
Fournier for the B. F. Bache foundry 
which were extremely helpful, and 
might possibly have suggested an ingeni- 
ous type caster which Binny contrived 
to greatly increase the speed of casting 
type. 

In 1809 they had in their employ more 
than thirty men and boys. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had helped them obtain a gener- 
ous supply of antimony in France, so 
there was no longer any fear of running 
short of this essential material. And it 
was in that same year that Binny and 
Ronaldson issued their first specimen 
book showing more than one hundred 
metal ornaments for sale—some of 
which were engraved by Alexander 
Anderson, a New York doctor who 
abandoned his profession to become the 
father of American wood engraving. In 
1812 the first specimen showing their 
type faces was printed, and lists sixty- 
eight different fonts. Among these, seven 
fonts and part of another have survived 
to this day. The matrices themselves, 
after changing owners several times, 
eventually became the property of the 
American Type Founders in 1892. In 
that year Mr. Joseph W. Phinney, Vice- 
President of the company, had the old 
mats dusted off and a few fonts cast 
from them. A specimen was _ printed, 


and the type renamed Oxford. It has 
been used with great skill and charm by 
several noted printers, notably D. B. 
Updike, Bruce Rogers and the Grab- 
horns. In 1943 the attention of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company turned to 
the old type. Shortly, even during war 
handicaps, the cutting begari. The Lino- 
type version of Oxford is called Monti- 
cello. At this time three sizes have been 
cut: 10, 9 and 7 point. It was used for 
the fifty volume work of the “Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson” published by the 


Princeton University Press. 


Here’s the National Amalgamated Di- 
rectory of Silent Printers for January: 
Herman T. Harrod, Linotype operator, 

Frankfort, Kentucky. Brother Harrod 

attended the Kentucky School where 

he learned the trade. 


Mark O. Hanna, Assistant Foreman 
stereotype department of the Valley 
Times, North Hollywood, California. 
Stereotyper Hanna attended the Penn- 
sylvania School at Wilkensburg and 
the California School at Berkeley. 
Brother Hanna has been at the Valley 
Times for 24 years. 


Thomas Wells, Linotype operator, St. 
Clairsville (Ohio) News. Brother 
Wells attended the Ohio School where 
he learned the trade. 


Glynn A. Whittemore, Linotype opera- 
tor, Scardino Publications, Houston, 
Texas. Brother Whittemore attended 
the Texas School where he got his 
start in the trade. 


Robert A. Brown, photoengraver, proof- 
er, and finisher, Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Engraving Co. Brother Brown came 
from the Texas School also but he 
got smart and came to California. 
(Hey, BBB, how many subscribers 
have we in Texas? If there are too 
many for us to handle maybe you 
better kill that last line.) 

James C. Ellerhorst, all around man at 
the Unique Press, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. Brother Jimmy attended the Ohio 
School where he learned the trade. 
Remember that last year we received 

a letter from Santa taking us to task for 

sporting a lovelier beard than the old 

fellow himself? Well, this year we did 

not chance offending the old gent. About 

July we sent the dear old man our pri- 

vate recipe for cultivating a luxuriant 

beard. Santa was so pleased with the re- 
sults of our recipe that he smothered us 
in gifts this year. 
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A TRIP THROUGH EUROPE AND ISRAEL 


By Marcus L. Kenner 


(concluded from Dec.) 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1953 

In the afternoon we drove past Villa 
Smyrna where the painter Renoir work- 
ed for a long time; a stop at Cap 
D’ Antibes, formerly the abode of kings, 
princes and millionaires. Then reached 
Cannes, renowned for its luxury and as 
a year-round resort, International Film 
Festival and festivities, drawing celebri- 
ties from all over the world. It is also 
the yachting harbor of French Mediter- 
ranean waters. On its beach the “pris- 
oner of Elba” spent an anxious night 
and went forth to reconquer his Empire 
only to lose it again. 

The next attraction was Grasse from 
whose 20 factories, since 17th century, 
are sent forth perfumes to all the capi- 
tals of the world to delight milady’s 
heart. * * * To cap the close of day, we 
visited the fabulous 17th century village 
of St. Paul De Vence, surrounded by 
ramparts. There life is lived in slow 
motion. Many of its cobbled streets are 
scarce two feet wide, occupied mainly 
by artists. 

SEPTEMBER 17—On our last day in 
Nice we were taken in tow by Madame 
Carbonel, who led us to the Pare Du 
Chateau, situated on a high eminence, 
from which we obtained an excellent 
view of the city. Therein we noted the 
Cemetery of the Communite Israelite de 
Nice, interesting because of a large me- 
morial and urn containing the charred 
remains of Jewish martyrs cremated by 
the Nazis at Auschwitz Camp. * * * 
Nearby, we passed the village of Cimiez 
and its Monastery, whose vast acreage 
abounds in a profusion of fruits and 
flowers. Also Hotel Regina where Queen 
Victoria took her annual vacation. Later 
in the evening, Monsieur and Madame 
Carbonel bade us farewell. 
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SEPTEMBER 18—Boarded Air France 
which winged us straight to gay and 
glittering PARIS, where the watchword 
is “Joie De Vivre.” Greeting us at our 
Hotel Ambassador in the evening were 
Mlle. Suzanne Lavaud, Vice-Pres., World 
Federation of the Deaf, a journalist of 
note, connected with the Biblotique of 
the Sorbonne, and Madame Georgette 
De Coulhac, her able assistant and com- 
panion. In Mlle. Lavaud’s French “Peu- 
geot” we were driven to the Latin Quar- 
ter, where we enjoyed our first Parisian 
meal in a setting of picturesque sur- 
roundings. Incidentally, Mlle. Lavaud is 
the only deaf person in Paris licensed 
to drive. 

SEPTEMBER 19 — Sightseeing of the 
city, covering, among many, the Place 
de la Concorde, the Madeleine, Champs 
Elysees, Etoile Square where is situated 
the Are de Triumphe, Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier where a continuous 
flame burns every evening. Twelve Ave- 
nues in the form of a star meet there; 
Bastille Square where the bloody revolt 
of 1787 took place. Finally, the Luxem- 
burg Palace and Gardens, Pantheon, 
Church of Notre Dame and the imposing 
Tomb of Napoleon. In this connection it 
may be of interest to know that Napo- 
leon died on the 5th day of May, 1821 
which, incidentally, reveals his correct 
age: O1 years, 8 months, 21 days! * * * 
In the evening, accompanied by Mons. 
Pierre De Coulhac (Architect and Presi- 
dent of Alumni of National School for 
Deaf, Paris) and Madame Coulhac, we 
strolled on the Champs Elysees, then 
went to the Montmarte where we en- 
joyed one of its celebrated shows at “Les 
Naturalles.” 

SEPTEMBER 20 — Visited Malmaison 
Palace, where Napoleon and Josephine 
resided. Had good look at the throne 


The Kenners with their friend and guide, 
Igor Thomas, in front of one of Rome's 
beautiful fountains. 


and many mementos of his past glory. 
The ladies were impressed with Jose- 
phine’s bed-chamber, all the furniture 
having a swan-like motif. In fact, swans 
are still disporting themselves in the 
garden lake. * * * Incidentally, would 
it interest you to know that Josephine 
was six years older than Napoleon but 
their marriage contract mentions them 
as of same age? You see, Napoleon was 
chivalrous enough to deduct three years 
from Josephine’s age and add three to 
his own. The clock in his bed-chamber 
reads 5:50, stopped at the precise mo- 
ment when he died at St. Helena. * * * 
Our next visit was to the Versailles Cha- 
teau, built by Louis XIV. Largest in the 
world, its 200 rooms can accommodate 
some 10,000 persons. Walked through 
the Hall of Mirrors, where is the table 
on which was signed the Versailles 
Peace Treaty of World War I, 1919. Its 
art treasures are stupendous, though it 
lacks a large portion of furniture stolen 
during the Revolution, 1787. The former 
Barbara Hutton donated a magnificent 
rug for the Queen’s chamber and J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., paid for most of the 
needed restorations. A tablet attests to 
his generosity. * * * In the afternoon a 
sudden drenching rain halted our visit 
to the Palace Gardens. When our guide 
asked whether we wished to wait for the 
rain to cease (if at all) or return to 
Paris, I suggested we all take a little 
nap, in the car, hoping for rain to sub- 
side. Incidentally, our guide offered the 
explanation that the word “nap” is evi- 
dently an abbreviation from Napoleon 
because he could work very long and 
hard and then just needed a short rest 
to recoup. The rain having ceased, our 
next objective was the Petit Trianon, 
built by order of Louis XV for Madame 
de Pompadour. Later on, Marie Antoi- 
nette got it from her husband, Louis 
XVI because she did not like the huge 
Palace of Versailles. * * * A short dis- 


Reception for the Americans at the Paris 
residence of Mons. et Madame DeCoulhac 
and Mlle. Lavaud. 


tance from the Palace we drove by 
“SHAPE” (Supreme Headquarters At- 
lantic Pact Europe) commanded by our 
General Gruenther. * * * As we headed 
back to Paris, we were halted by the 
advance guard of some sort of parade 
on the Avenue de la Reine. Our car was 
allowed to proceed behind it, unexpect- 
edly driving by thousands of jam-packed 
onlookers, lining both sides of the Ave- 
nue, who may have thought we were 
part of the “show.” It turned out that 
they were merely awaiting the arrival 
of the victors of the annual Bicycle Race 
contestants from Bordeaux to Paris. 


SEPTEMBER 21 — Barbizon, home of 
the XIX Century School of Art was first 
on our itinerary. There we visited the 
Ganne Museum, former inn and studios 
of Millet, Jacque, Rousseau and Corot. 
There, also, R. L. Stevenson wrote his 
“Forest Notes.” * * * Next, we visited 
Fontanbleau with its exquisite collection 
of furnishings and murals. In its court- 
yard Napoleon bade farewell to his 
body-guard before he left for Elba. It 
was his favorite palace residence. Among 
the many historical exhibits, I can only 
mention the bed chamber and cradle of 
his son, King of Rome, “Nap” Room 
where he did most of his work, his 
chapeau, lock of his hair, and the Red 
Room where he signed his. abdication. 
The Hall of Diana, containing his im- 
mense library with book shelves reach- 
ing up to the ceiling, brought to my 
mind a little tale of the long ago: It 
seems that Napoleon, who was of short 
stature, had difficulty in reaching for a 
book. A lieutenant, seeing his predica- 
ment, sprang toward him, saying, “Per- 
mit me, Your Majesty, I am higher.” 
“Taller.—not higher,” thundered Nap. 
* * * Through the Comte Robert Forest 
and across the River Marne, we returned 
to Paris. * * * In the evening, Mrs. 
Kenner and I were the dinner guests of 
Mons. et Madame Coulhac and Mlle. 
Lavaud at their elegant apartment. 

SEPTEMBER 22 — Chaperoned by 
Georgette Coulhac we ascended to the 
top of Eiffel Tower, loftiest in Europe, 
affording an excellent view of Paris and 
beyond. * * * Walked through the hal- 
lowed halls of the famed Sorbonne. 
* * * In the evening watched the world 
go by at a cafe table in Rue St. Germain. 
* * * Rode on the “Metro” (Paris sub- 
way) where one buys a “carnet,” a book 
of five round trip tickets at reduced rate. 
The travel directions are electrically 
lighted as one presses a button for de- 
sired destination. 


SEPTEMBER 23— Visited the celebrated 
Louvre Museum and, finally, gazed on 
two famous original sculptures, “Venus 
de Milo” and “Winged Victory”; also 
Da Vinci’s painting, “Mona Lisa” * * * 
In the evening we attended the much- 
touted “Folies Bergere,” a three-hour 
super lavish extravaganza, exhibiting 
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many ingenious spectacles. (Reserva- 
tions were made for us through our N.Y. 
agency three months in advance). 

SEPTEMBER 24— Making a hurried 
“exit” thru the electric-eye “entrance” 
door of our Hotel Ambassador, my 
spectacles made a face to face contact 
with its immovable glass door and were, 
of course, smashed just a day before our 
departure. Luckily, my face escaped in- 
jury and was I grateful for that second 
pair of spectacles I brought along! * * * 
In the afternoon, we strolled along the 
quays of the Seine, browsing among its 
numerous book and art stalls. 

Our last evening in Paris was made 
memorable by a _ farewell reception 
tendered to us. Besides our party and the 
hosts, Monsieur et Madame Pierre de 
Coulhac and Mlle. Suzanne Lavaud, 
there were present: Mons. et Madame E. 
Landais, Mons. et Madame Paul Rein- 
mund, Madame B. Larose, Georges 
Stivac and Louis Grunfeld. Mons. Lan- 
dais proved to be a second “Fernandel” 
in facial expression, rendering several 
skits which elicited applause for his 
artistry. To the clink of champagne 
glasses, a most happy gathering was 
brought to a close. 


SEPTEMBER 25—JIn early morning, 
both scholarly Suzanne and vivacious 
Georgette, also Mlle. Helena Czarnow- 
ska and Madam Grossman, bade us “Au 
Revoir” as we took the boat-train at St. 
Lazare Station for Havre where we 
boarded the “Liberte” for the good old 
U.S.A. 


OcroBer 1—Our return trip was un- 
eventful; the Atlantic was unusually 
calm. The Captain’s Dinner, the night 
before arrival, enlivened the evening— 
but a radiogram announced a coastwide 
dock strike which just started. As a re- 
sult, our ship put on extra speed, arriv- 
ing two hours earlier to take advantage 
of the tide and berthed at its pier with- 
out aid of tugs; otherwise we would 
have been compelled to land in New- 
foundland—and the Lord knows where. 
Such is fate! * * * Our eldest son, Don, 
also Mrs. Luba G. Rifkin, were the first 
to greet us as we stepped ashore .. . 
Home again! 

* * 
Some general observations: 

One takes Europe so much for grant- 
ed. But you must see its vast wealth of 
art treasures, its many sites so quaint 
and strange—entirely different from our 
bustling nation. While grateful for our 
financial help, our American “way of 
life” does not find ready acceptance 
over there. As Secretary Dulles recently 
observed before the U.N., “we have no 
monopoly of wisdom or virtue.” 

* * * 

All over Italy, as in other countries, 
the “siesta” from 12 to 3 is in general 
vogue. Even the bootblacks close up 
shop. There are numerous conveniences 


such as clocks in local buses, folding 

desks in CIAT buses and “galleries” for 

the general public. 
* 


* * 


Turning on the right-handed cold 
water faucet at one of the hotels, I got 
a “hot” reception for they are reversed 
over there. 


* * *% 


Tipping is one of the necessary evils. 
It seems to have started in the coffee 
houses of England in the 18th century. 
Customers who expected service were 
encouraged to drop a coin into a box 
in sight of the waiter. The legend on box 
was: J’o Insure Promptness. The first 
letter from these three words gave us 


the word “Tip.” 


* * * 


Ordering coffee is quite an ordeal if 
one doesn’t know French or Italian. 
With exception of Holland, Switzerland 
and Israel, we simply couldn’t stomach 
their kind, so we brought along our own 
brand. In one instance when we asked 
for only a pot of hot water, the waiter 
brought us luke warm water, ice cubes, 
demi-tasse, and so forth. He must have 
harbored unkind thoughts of us queer 
Americanos. Many regard water as good 
only for bathing. Some of our actions 
appear to them as self-contradictory. 
Here’s what a Frenchman relates about 
our drinking habits: 


“Take, for instance, the U.S. national 
drink, the cocktail. They pour some whisky 
into a large glass to make it strong, then 
add some water to make it weak; they 
squeeze some lemon juice into it to make 
it sour, then sprinkle some sugar to make 
it sweet; they dash in some brandy to 
make it hot, and they put in some ice to 
make it cool; they shake this concoction, 
hold the glass up, say, ‘Here’s to you,’ and 
drink it themselves!” 

* w * 


Admittedly, there were moments of 
impatience at their “slow service.” But, 
gradually, we learned to adjust our- 
selves — for we are expected to take it 
easy over there and not rush around. 
This doubtless accounts for their numer- 
ous sidewalk cafes everywhere which 
tend to stimulate a feeling of genuine 


“gemutlichkeit.” 
* *% * 


Looking backward through the months 
and miles, I am inclined to agree with 
Adlai E. Stevenson that we found our 
trip “fascinating, fatiguine (at times) 
and fattening!” (especially on ship- 
board). It also flattened our purses 
somewhat but I think we gained some 
knowledge of persons and places seen, 
widening our mental horizons. We are 
grateful for the new “international” con- 
tacts and friendships formed. Too, this 
tour enabled us to crawl out of the shell- 
hole of our little selves and observe how 
those across the other half of the world 
live,—if only to obtain a keener appre- 
ciation of our own. 
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Churche 


Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


Christ for the Deaf Chapel 
At Jacksonville, Illinois 


Sunday afternoon, September 13, 
1953, the Christ for the Deaf Chapel, 
Lutheran, was dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies at Jacksonville, I]. It was 
the culmination of an intensive effort of 
Lutheran Friends of the deaf children of 
Illinois and of the Rev. N. Paul Uhlig 
to provide headquarters for his work for 
the deaf of Central Illinois and espe- 
cially for the deaf children of his classes 
studying at the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 


Pastor Uhlig serves deaf groups in 
seven cities of Central Illinois. He 
spends much time with the ninety chil- 
dren of I.S.D. that are enrolled in his 
classes. Besides, he instructs ministerial 
students of the Lutheran Concordia 
Seminary of Springfield, Ill., in the 
language of signs so that these may 
minister to the deaf in their future fields 
of labor. These students make regular 
trips to Jacksonville and assist in the 
teaching of the children, thus gaining 
practical experience in dealing with deaf 
people. 


The chapel is favorably located just 
north of the I.S.D. campus at State and 
Finley streets, across the street from the 
school auditorium, facing the school 
buildings on the northern side of the 
campus, and faces westerly. The chapel, 
like the hall below it, is 64 by 30 feet 
and seats 200 people. A wing, 66 by 30, 
extends south from the rear part of the 
chapel, so that the entire building has 
the form of an ell, 64 by 96 feet; 18 feet 
of the wing, adjoining the chapel, are 
the entrance or narthex with double 
doors at both ends, the rear doors lead- 
ing out to the parking space behind the 
chapel. The space below the entrance 
houses the utility rooms and church 
kitchen. A door in the narthex leads into 
the pastor’s study which, with six rooms, 
occupies the rest of the wing, giving a 
spacious parsonage with a roomy attic. 
This part of the building is not exca- 
vated. Radiant heat is in the parsonage 
while the chapel and hall has fine-type 
baseboard hot water radiators. All floors 
are asphalt tile. 


IN THE 
DEAF WORLD 


The building is of buff 
brick and tile construction. 
The front altar bay is faced 
with five-tone Orchard Farm 
stone from which protrudes 


ae gee eae Three Generations of Servants of the Deaf. Rev. N. P. 
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ported by open scissor-type 
trusses. It is stained a red- 
wood tint. The unplastered tile wall is 
painted a light blue, the asphalt tile 
floor is a marbleized tan. The altar par- 
titions are a light brown driftwood, a 
sandblasted knotty pine, varnished. The 
lanterns have flashed opal glass; its 
glareless light - diffusing properties are 
so essential for deaf people. The chancel 
furniture and pews are light oak as is 
the “old rugged cross” that fills the 
chancel wall behind. 


The furnishings were all donated as 
memorials by hearing and by deaf 
people. The children of the Lutheran 
deaf classes donated the baptismal font; 
Mr. Albert Olson, the chancel cross; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh Harshbarger, the dark 
red chiffon velvet wall curtain; Mrs. 
Herman Hallerberg and children, the 
widow of the late Rev. Hallberg who 
was the first Lutheran pastor serving the 
Illinois deaf at Jacksonville from 1902 
to 1915, gave the altar brasses; Miss 
Marie Niehaus, the altar; the Christ for 
the Deaf Auxiliary gave the altar color 
paraments; Mrs. Louis Perbix, the pews: 
Mrs. John Eilers, the lanterns; Mr. 
Ewald Fuelling, the lectern; Pastor and 
Mrs. Uhlig, the pulpit; Miss Mathilda 


Wessler, the brass altar desk. 


A word is in order on the “old 
rugged cross” and the dossal curtain on 
the wall behind it. Albert Olson, the 
well-known deaf linotypist of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., had told Pastor Uhlig that he 
wanted to place a memorial to his 
sainted mother. On April 12 of this year 
he handed us a generous check for the 
cross. April 16 he died of a heartstroke 
and so the cross is a memorial also to 
him. Mr. Hugh Harshbarger of Decatur, 
returning from the All-Illinois Deaf Pic- 
nic and Convention at Starved Rock 


with a precarious eye infection that 
threatened the loss of both eyes, saved 


D. H. Uhlig, former teacher of the Deaf. 


one and as a thankoffering he and Mrs, 
Harshbarger donated the beautiful wine 
curtain. The cross is suspended before 
the curtain and has concealed neon 
lighting; and when the light is on at 
dusk or at night, a beautiful purple 
sheen surrounds the outline of the cross, 
a most beautiful and inspiring sight; 
and to sit in the dusk in quiet medi- 
tation—the chapel being always open to 
people—is indeed uplifting. 

At the dedication on Sept. 13, about 
800 people were in attendance. On the 
chapel floor were 268, of which number 
225 deaf people from all parts of Cen- 
tral Illinois and Missouri had gathered. 
The Rev. H. Harms, D.D., First Vice- 
President of the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod, was the principal speaker. 
Addresses were also given by Thomas 
Kline, Superintendent of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf; the Rev. Wm. 
Reinking, pastor of Holy Cross for the 
Deaf, St. Louis; the Rev. Walter D. 
Uhlig, Geneseo, Ill., and the Rev. O. 
Klinkerman, pastor of Salem Lutheran, 
Jacksonville. 


The story of the chapel is interesting. 
Six years ago Mrs. Earl Bourcher, then 
president of the Central Illinois District 
of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, asked Pastor N. P. Uhlig to 
speak at the zone rallies of the League 
describing his work among the deaf 
Lutheran children at I.S.D. We did not 
ask for anything but spoke of the work 
and mentioned some handicaps due to 
limitations while instructing on public 
property, since Church and State in our 
country must be separate. Not having a 
home at that time due to the national 
housing shortage, the good women the 
next year voted us $10,000 towards a 
chapel-parsonage. That started the proj- 
ect. For five years we plugged away, tell- 
ing people, Lutheran people, of the 
effort. We did not solicit from the people 
at large, since the project was one of the 
Lutheran people who would own it and 
maintain it and therefore should con- 


Christ for the Deaf Chapel, Lutheran, Jack- 


sonville, Ill. 


struct it, other religious organizations 
having their own projects. The property 
is owned by the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod, which holds it as trustee 
for the deaf children of the Lutheran 
classes at I.S.D. and any deaf that desire 
the use of its facilities. The local Lu- 
theran deaf congregation endeavors to 
maintain it. The costs ran to $90,000, 
the last $15,000 of which Rev. Uhlig is 
at present gathering. Mr. Earl Boucher 
was the builder, and the designer was 
Rev. Eugene Hartzell of Globe, Ariz., at 
that time student at Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield. 

The Central Illinois Walther League, 
the youth organization of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, is engaged in a 
drive now to raise at least $1,000 for 
visual aid equipment and a film library, 
and the progress of the drive indicates 
a successful campaign. 


The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
feels that it is the duty of the Church to 
follow its children and serve them where 
they are. Thus they followed the soldiers 
so that the U.S. Chaplain’s Office stated 
that the Armed Forces Service, as the 
Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod’s 
chaplaincy service is called, is a model 
of the Protestant denominations’ soldier 
service. So for the deaf this branch of 
the Lutheran Church carries on work in 
the United States and in some parts of 
Canada, employing 34 full time workers 
and five part-time workers, subsidizing 
that missions department with more than 
$150,000 annually. Pastor N. Paul 
Uhlig served as full time worker in the 
Chicago area from 1912 to 1918 and 
came back in 1938 to his “first love” 
leaving what is now the largest congre- 
gation of the Missouri Synod, St. James 
of Shawano, Wis. Headquarters in St. 
Louis, he has served deaf in Alabama 
and every state that is touched by the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, excepting 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania, eleven 
states. Five full-time workers are now 
employed in this territory. 


Pastor Uhlig’s father, D. Herman 
Uhlig, from 1875 to 1905 was teacher at 
the Lutheran Institute for the Deaf, De- 
troit, holding the superintendency be- 
tween 1879 and 1899. His son, the Rev. 
Walter D. Uhlig, now pastor of a hear- 
ing church in Geneseo, Ill., served the 
deaf ten years at Spokane, Memphis and 
Los Angeles as pastor, and three years 
as Field Agent in Detroit for the Michi- 
gan Rehabilitation Service. Even while 
serving hearing churches, Pastor N. P. 
Uhlig always served the deaf of his 
vicinity. He has been a pastor for 45 
years. He now is editor of The Deaf 
Lutheran, the official paper of the Lu- 
theran Missions to the Deaf. He and his 
wife, formerly Miss Hannah Wiegner of 
St. Ansgar, lowa, enjoy their fine par- 
sonage. They have ‘five children and 
twenty grandchildren. 
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Sermon of the Month 


Can We Have a Happy 
New Year 
By Rev. I. M. Thvedt 
Lutheran Pastor to the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 


A year is 365 days and no one can 
live more than a day at a time. The 
secret of real happiness for a New Year 
is the secret of having happiness each 
day. Jesus Christ gave His disciples the 
secret of happiness when He said: (John 
13:17) “If you know these things, happy 
are you if you do them.” 

This very meaningful statement was 
made by the Lord just after He had 
shown such great love to His disciples 
that He actually washed their feet. Jesus 
then encouraged His disciples to show 
similar loving care for one another. 
Nothing makes any person happier than 
the experience of really helping someone 
by doing him a favor. Just think of that 
beaming smile that a child has when 
mother sees and enjoys a special favor 
which has been done for her. 

If we do our daily duty our happiness 
will increase. There are many people 
who seem to think that others owe them 
a living and they will not work. But the 
Lord says, “If any man will not work 
neither let him eat”! A good New Year’s 
resolution for all of us is to be faithful 
in doing a day’s work every day, what- 
ever the daily task may be. We can be 
faithful in the little things as well as in 
the big. We remember that the Israelites 
in the Wilderness were happy only when 
they gathered “daily” of the manna pro- 
vided for them. 

Bread alone does not bring happiness 
to us. Some people have plenty of money 
and all the food, clothing and shelter 
they could desire —but they are un- 
healthy and unhappy. Sometimes they 
lose their health from physical illness 
and sometimes from mental or spiritual. 
Hardly anything can be harder than that 
inward tugging of a guilty conscience. 
David the Psalmist expressed it force- 
fully when he said: “When I kept silence 
my bones waxed old through my roaring 


all the day long, day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me.” Psalm 32:3-4. 

Under such circumstances the secret 
of happiness suggests that we begin each 
day by devotional fellowship with God. 
We need to search the Scriptures daily 
and to call upon the Lord daily. We can 
hardly afford to neglect the promised 
happiness mentioned in Proverbs 8:34- 
35: “Blessed is the man that heareth 
Me, watching DAILY AT MY gates, 
waiting at the posts of My doors, For 
Whoso findeth Me findeth Life, and 
shall obtain favor of the Lord.” 

A Happy New Year will be ours if 
we can experience the joy that comes to 
us through daily repentance and remis- 
sion of sins through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Let us start each NEW DAY in the 
Spirit expressed by someone, I do not 
know who, that penned the following 
verse: 

“He came to my desk with quivering lip, 
the lesson was done. 

‘Have you a new leaf for me, dear 
teacher? I have spoiled this one.’ 

I took his leaf all soiled and blotted, and 
gave him a new one all unspotted. 

Then into his tired heart I smiled, ‘Do 
better now my child,’ ” 


I went to God’s throne, with trembling 
heart, 

The year was done. 

“Have you a NEW YEAR for me, dear 
MASTER? 

I have spoiled this one.” 

He took my year all soiled and blotted 
and gave me a new one all unspotted. 

Then into my tired heart He smiled 

“Do better now my child!” 


May God grant us this experience 
every day and then we will have a very 
Happy New Year filled with many New 
Days. 


Church news and pictures should be 
sent to Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota 


School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Copy should be typewritten and double 
spaced. 


LOS ANGELES BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


823 West Manchester Avenue 
Los Angeles 44, California 


NOBLE A. HOWER, Pastor 


Phone Pleasant 1-2370 


BUNday SCHOO os xcscicicuicmaiencces 10:00 A.M. 
Morning Worship  ...0.0...2.....--.000---- 11:00 A.M. 
Evening Service 00... 7:30 P.M. 
Men‘s Fellowships —- Socials — Women’s 


Guild at announced times 


All are welcome for worship, evangel- 
ism, Christian education, social services, 
and recreation. 


Sennen 
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Che Educational Front and Parents’ Department 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor 


Well, friends, here it is almost time 
for jolly old Santa to slither down your 
chimney or to perch atop your TV 
antenna with his bag loaded down with 
all of the things you have been begging 
him to bring. We truly hope he makes it. 

Education and 
parents seem far, 
far away at this par- 
ticular time, but 
thank goodness for 
the three R’s to help 
us out when all the 
excitement dies 
down. Since we ob- 
served so many eye- 
brows lift, know- 
ingly, well, we just have to make be- 
lievers out of you skeptics. Here goes: 

The first R, reading, will certainly 
help us scan the mountain of bills that 
will find their way to our mailbox; the 
second one, ’riting, will enable us to fill 
in those checks; and the third, ’rith- 
metic, will somehow allow us to strike 
a balance that will not cause our banker 
to have apoplexy. Now, do you see how 
important the three R’s are? 

* * 


W. T. GRIFFING 


% 


You'll..be reading this long after 
resolutions have been made and broken 
—by us, we hasten to assure you. A wit 
once told us that making resolutions was 
a sign of weakness and that breaking 
them signified. strength. We wouldn’t 
know, but this strikes us as a heck of a 
way. to be thinking about 1954. 

% * * 


It is pleasing to note that more and 
more of the schools are presenting pro- 
grams over television, thus bringing the 
people to the schools while they are 
enjoying the comforts of home. We be- 
lieve such programs are our best bet 
when it comes to telling folks we have a 
job to do and that—just look!—we are 
doing it wonderfully well. 

Such programs can be of great help if 
an effort will be made to keep to the 
middle of the road, to show that the 
education of the deaf is no mere me- 
chanical process. A great many people, 
unfortunately, entertain the mistaken 
notion that all there is to this business 
is just to send a little child to a school 
for the deaf and, lo! the finished prod- 
uct will have “been restored to society” 
in that he can talk and read the lips. 


It does seem a shame that some of 
the programs and demonstrations put on 
by a few of the schools play right up to 
this theme. The rest of us have to keep 
right on telling people we are only 
humble educators, not the Creator, Him- 
self. 

Speaking in a personal vein, yet not 
so far removed from the subject at hand 
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that a tie-in cannot be achieved, we 
would like to recite an experience of 
ours in years gone by. 

We had to take our infant son to a 
famous orthopedic surgeon for exami- 
nation and possible treatment of curva- 
ture of the spine. In this case we were 
the anxious, frantic parent. The doctor 
was more than a surgeon; he was a 
psychologist who knew that half the 
battle was in promising something, but 
not too much to bring heartache in the 
years ahead. 

He advised an operation which would 
be difficult and long drawn out. Our first 
question was, “Doctor, will this make 
him normal in appearance?” His reply 
which we treasure to this very day was, 
“T sincerely believe I can help your son, 
but I would have you understand I am 
only a surgeon — God is the One who 
can perform miracles.” 

With that statement to build on, every- 
thing went ahead as planned. All of us 
expected something from this venture, 
yet not too much, and in this we have 
not been disappointed. 

* * * 


We note, too, that there is frequent 
reference in the press, over the radio, 
and on TV, about “normalizing the 
deaf” by restoring them to society. All 
of this is well-meaning, of course, but 
it is getting rather monotonous, to say 
the least. 

In the first place, the deaf are about 
as normal as the fellow next door. True, 
he may be able to enjoy life a bit more 
due to his hearing and his fluent speech, 
but we think the deaf individual can 
give him a close race for all-around 
happiness in the enjoyment of life. 

When was society removed from the 
deaf? If it ever has been, the public has 
done that through mistaken beliefs. All 
they have to do is to. move it over our 
way a little bit for the pieces to fall 
into place. 

*% * *% 

The good old government, it would 
seem, looks on the deaf as absolutely 
normal, viz, it is income tax time and 
we get $600 exemption the same as that 
normal guy you have been hearing so 


much about. Ain’t that something? 
% * % 7 


Last fall high school football stars 
representing Oklahoma and Texas met 
in the Oil Bowl in a charity game. We 
note that the Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Shrine presented a $1,500 check to the 
Seeing Eye School from part of the pro- 
ceeds of this game. 

1 * * 


We think deaf football teams are 
pretty good at holding their own on the 
gridiron. The Oklahoma school team 


was rated about even with a Maysville 
squad which went on to annex the state 
Class C championship in rather easy 
manner. A little bit of a bounce this 
way or that way might have had the 
Indians in the driver’s seat. 

A guess from this department is that 
the Kansas Jackrabbits will walk off 
with the national school championship 
this time. A furlined icecream cone if 


we are wrong! ary 


The deaf everywhere will hail the 
appointment of Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld as 
Vice-President of Gallaudet College 
with genuine rejoicing. He is a man re- 
spected and admired for the many con- 
tributions he has made to the field of 
the education of the deaf. 

As vice-president of Gallaudet he will 
direct and coordinate all research activ- 
ity. He will be succeeded as Dean of the 
College by Dr. George E. Detmold. 

Dr. Fusfeld distinguished himself 
while serving on the college faculty and 
during his long tenure as editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf. A sincere 
friend of the deaf, he can be counted on 
to be on our side as long as he.is in 
there pitching which, we hope, will be 
for many years to come because we need 
this fine man in the worst possible way. 

Congratulations to Gallaudet and to 
Drs. Fusfeld and Detmold. 

* * * 


It is heart-touching to think that Dr. 
Percival Hall has left us. All the deaf 
are going to miss this great and kindly 
man whose understanding and gentle- 
ness made of him a dearly beloved 
friend. He stood four square to all the 
winds that blew, and his influence on 
the lives of thousands of deaf men and 
women will be a legend for the ages. He 
was a past master of our language of 
signs, delighting in its use, for in it he 
saw a language of usefulness and of 
beauty. 

It will be long before the deaf again 
look on the likes of Dr. Hall, but we 
know he heart-trained several others to 
step in after he was gone and that these 
will not let him down. And, for that 
matter, neither should we, the deaf, for 
whom he lived and died. 

This should be enough. If you know 
of anything else that should be said, 
please say it. We love to sit back to 
watch the keys tap out secret messages 
from secret pals. 

We just hope 1954 will be good to 
your health, family, bank account, false 
teeth, blood pressure, income tax refund, 
and that you'll reach the nth degree, 
whatever that is, in the movement to 
restore you to society. 

You have been mighty good to us 
and we love you for it. Take old 1954 
by the tail and swing for all you are 
worth. The results might surprise you, 
they might even surprise WTG. 


ll 


CHILDREN OF THE DEAF... 


“RANDY MERRIMAN, MC” 


By Gertrude M. Hink 


Was REPETITION becomes monoto- 
nous a change from the usual is apt to 
be refreshing. Much has been written 
about the deaf and the problems with 
which they are invariably confronted, 
but rarely do we either hear or read 
about the children of the deaf, espe- 
cially, the hearing children of deaf par- 
ents, except when they are occasionally 
featured in these pages. 


For this purpose we will take the 
reader on a trip to New York City (via 
the pages of THE SILENT WORKER), our 
destination being 1150 Avenue of The 
Americas where we will pay a call on 
Randy Merriman, Master of Ceremonies 
on the TV Fashion Quiz, “The Big Pay- 
Off.” 


Regardless of whether you are seeing 
him on the stage, or meeting him in per- 
son, for the first time, two characteristics 
will be noticeable, utter friendliness 
coupled with a delightful sense of hu- 
mor, the qualities which have endeared 
him to television audiences. 


Randy’s earlier years were shadowed 
by tragedy. Born Anson Randolph 
Spear, he is the son of the late Anson 
R. and Frances Merriman Spear, and 
both parents were deaf. Randy’s father 
was a graduate of Gallaudet College, 
class of 1878, and for several years he 
was superintendent of the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf at Devil’s Lake, of 
which he was the founder. He was also 
noted as a manufacturer and the inven- 
tor of the “Spear Safety Envelope” a 
device for shipping seeds and small par- 
ticles. His loss of hearing caused by 
spinal meningitis at the age of twelve 
was no barrier to his becoming a fluent 
speaker and he gave many lectures com- 
bining voice and the manual alphabet. 
His death was attributed to a heart con- 
dition when Randy was about five years 


old. 


AAAD Basketball Champs 
Des Moines Club of the Deaf 


played with assurance 
they were covered medically 
against injury by 


TUBERGEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1338 S. Marengo Avenue 
Forest Park, Ill. 
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A form of food poisoning claimed the 
life of Randy’s mother when he was 
eighteen months of age. Loss of hearing 
in her case was the result of scarlet 
fever and the doctors prophesied she 
would also lose her voice within a year. 
However, this was false, for she not only 
retained her voice but became an ex- 
cellent speaker and lip reader. Memory 
of his parents is vague but Randy feels 
that were they living in this day of 
modern medical science their illnesses 
could be cared for. 


Following the death of his parents, his 
maternal grandmother took him under 
her wing and his grandparents legally 
adopted him. He took their name, 
Merriman, and lived with them in Min- 
neapolis. 


During the period of adolescence 
some of his playmates made him the 
butt of their teasing because of his 
name — Anson — which was considered 
odd, eventually it was dropped in favor 
of Randolph and later shortened to 
Randy, which suits him. He attended 
Central High School in Minneapolis and 
later continued school at McPherson, 
Kansas, where his grandfather, a wild- 
cat oil man, was working. Shattuck 
Military Academy at Faribault, Minn., 
added the finishing touches to his edu- 
cation. 


At the age of sixteen the spirit of 
adventure caught up with Randy and 
taking “French leave” he joined a circus 
as a prop boy for a season. Later he 
worked as a barker and ticket salesman 
with the big Ringling Brothers Circus. 
From then on variety appears to have 
been the spice of life. He tried cafes, 
walkathons and vaudeville, in fact he 
has been known to remark: “Name 
anything in show business, I’ve probably 
done it.” 


For a time he worked as an usher in 
a Minneapolis theater and it was while 
employed in this capacity that he be- 
came stage struck. Later he went on the 
road with a singing quintet and although 
ke was not aware of it at the time, he 
was accompanied by the proverbial 
“cherub with an arrow.” The only girl 
in the act was blue-eyed blonde Evelyn 
Kuehn, an ex-model, and when Randy 
fell in love and won her affections the 
quintet broke up. They were subse- 
quently married. As a married man 
Randy had to find a more settled occu- 
pation and he turned to the airwaves. 
Popular at once, he became a big per- 
sonality in Minnesota on both radio and 
television. At one point in his career he 


was tested by RKO Studios for a pos- 
sible future in the movies. This was 
turned down as he was earning more in 
Minneapolis than Hollywood offered 
and he now had a family to consider. 


The year 1951 marked a turning point 
in the lives of the Merrimans. Walt 
Framer was getting ready to produce a 
new show and Randy was one of several 
being considered for the job of master 
of ceremonies. Thoughts of its coming 
through were vague even after he had 
flown to New York for the audition. 
Later notified that they wanted him for 
the job, he was given eleven days to 
wind up his affairs and be in New York. 
This caused some little trepidation in 
the family. What if the whole thing 
proved to be a flop—and what of the 
possibility of being stranded in a strange 
city, facing insecurity. It meant pulling 
up stakes and leaving home, relatives, 
and friends. Having lived for so long in 
the state of Minnesota they had no de- 
sire for a home among the skyscrapers 
of Manhattan. At this stage his wife’s 
encouragement helped him to come to 
a decision. It paid off. They bought a 
home in suburban Garden City, and that 
is where they are today. The show sched- 
uled, originally for only thirteen weeks, 
is still going strong. 

Randy’s only living relative is his 
erandmother, Mrs. Annie G. Merriman, 
now a resident of Anoka, Minn.., still 
mentally and physically alert at the age 
of 91—and still an inspiration to him, 
just as she always has been. 


On July 10, 1954 the Merriman’s will 
celebrate their 20th wedding anniver- 
sary, and in addition to his lovely wife 
he has a beautiful dark-eyed daughter, 
Susan, now in her freshman year at the 
University of Minnesota, and two little 
sons, Tommy and Michael, who go to 
school in Garden City. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 


Assistant News Editors are: 
Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 
Southern States: Mrs. Pauline Hicks 
1937 West Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 
Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
ditor. 
DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


MINNESOTA-NORTH DAKOTA... 
After working in Grand Forks, N.D., 


as a book binder for over 40. years, 
Mr. Henry Lombness and his wife have 
moved to Yakima, Washington. Mr. 
Lombness has retired from the profes- 
sion. Mrs. Lombness recently returned 
from England where she visited rela- 
tives. 

Mrs. Henry Butenhoff of Baker, 
Minn., was called to Illinois on account 
of her aged mother’s illness. After a 
few weeks, she was back in Minnesota. 


SWinging 
‘round the nation 


HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


Her parents celebrated their 65th wed- 
ding anniversary last summer. 

Dale Snyder is a very happy man 
these days. Last June he was married to 
Violet Hieb, a Canadian girl from 
Winnipeg, and she was not granted her 
visa to enter the States until last Oc- 
tober. Dale, a native of Fargo, is now in 
Minneapolis, where he has a good job. 

Glenn Newland, formerly of Bismarck, 
N.D. landed a job at the Fargo Foundry 
and has moved to Fargo, N.D. 


A pink and blue baby shower was 
given for Mrs. Adam Dockter and a 
variety of beautiful gifts were included. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dockter have a wonderful 
little daughter, born October 30. 


An invitation to become members of 
the Knights of Columbus was received 
by Marl Gilman of Beach, N. Dak., and 
Bob MaMeiux of Stanley. They were 
initiated into the K.C. at Minot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Bell have bought a 


new house in southwest Bismarck. Ted 


is employed by an optical company. 

Miss Arlene Reisenhauer, a student at 
Wehpeton State Science College, spent 
the holidays with her parents at Dickin- 
son. 

A special meeting was called by 
President Dwight Rafferty of the N.D. 
A.D. in Bismarck on December 5 and 6 
to make arrangements for the conven- 
tion of the Association to be held in 
June. A birthday party honoring John 
Wevdahl followed the meeting. A second 
birthday cake was prepared for Mark 
Gilman, but he failed to show up. 


OREGON... 


Early last summer the Frat Division 
No. 41 held a large banquet at the Rose 
City Club in Portland. At the time, we 
thought, everyone had been given his 
share of the credit for the founding of 
the local division but just recently we 
have discovered that there are three 
living members of the division’s Charter 
group who were not mentioned at the 
time of the 40th Anniversary Banquet 
last summer. The Rose City Club of the 
Deaf and the NFSD Division No. 41 ex- 
tend an abject apology to the three 
gentlemen, Mr. Charles Laurence of 
Vancouver, Washington, Mr. Johann 
Siebert, and Mr. Rudy Spieler with 
hopes that the three will be among us 
for man~ years of continued activity for 


the NFSD, 


9th Annual FAAD Basketball Tournament 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


FRIDAY - SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 


Sponsored by 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 


1630 East Anaheim, Long Beach, California 


St. Anthony’s High School Gym, 6th and Alamitos Ave. 


SEASON TICKETS 
Individual Sessions 
Tournament Ball 


Others 


Headquarters — Lafayette Hotel, Broadway at Linden Avenue 
General Chairman — Geraldine Fail, 344 Janice St., Long Beach 5 


Vice-Chairman 
Treasurers 
Souvenir Program 


Entertainment 
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Trophies 
Tickets 
Hotel Reservations 
Publicity 


By Far the Best FAAD Tournament 
SPEND AN EVENTFUL WEEKEND AT LONG BEACH! 


Frank Luna, Saul Lukacs 


Virgil Grimes, Melvin O'Neal, Frank L. Bush 


Otis Rae Powell, Joe M. Park 
Herb Schreiber 


Frank Luna and his bride, the former 
Patricia Jean Halloran, of Inglewood, 
Calif., are shown following their marriage 
at The Little Church Around the Corner, 
Inglewood, on October 24th with the Rev- 
erend Jonas officiating. Patricia was at- 
tended by her sister Phyllis Halloran and 
Frank's sister, Mrs. Earl Beasley. Frank's 
attendants were Tommy Gomez and Frank 
Schmidt. Following a brief honeymoon to 
Apple Valley, the newlyweds returned to 
make their home in Inglewood. 


Hannah Carlin picked the right spot 
to get hurt when she slipped and fell 
while on the job at Emanuel Hospital. 
Although her injuries were slight, it was 
nice to have doctors and nurses right at 
hand. 


An automobile accident recently took 
the life of Lester Peterson. Mr. and Mrs. 
La Feuere of Salem, passengers in the 
same car, escaped death, although both 
of them are still in the hospital with 
serious injuries. We hope they will be 
much better by the next time we go to 
press. 


Charles Laurence returned to _ his 
parked auto one Monday night follow- 
ing his weekly bowling session to find a 
window of his car smashed. Charles 
promptly called the police but the cops 
seemed to know all about it, to Charles’ 
surprise. It turned out that Charles, 
when he left his car to go to the bowling 
alley, had unwittingly slammed the car 
door on the tail of a stray cat and the 
cat’s howling had aroused the sympathy 
of folks nearby, who broke the window 
in order to open the door and free the 
poor feline. The cat, wherever it is, is 
minus its tail and Charles is minus a 
car window. 


The wedding of Laverne Wallstrum, 
Portland, and Robert Dunn of Montana 
was a lovely affair and took place at 
Hope Lutheran Church for the Deaf. Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Welch, sister and 
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brother-in-law of the bride, were maid 
of honor and best man. Mrs. Romeo 
Dare served as bridesmaid. The bride- 
groom is a barber by trade. 


OKLAHOMA... 


Harry Cathey, the husband of Doran 
Cleaver, broke his left arm when he 
slipped while working in the Archer 
City, Texas, oil fields. He had to stay in 
the hospital for several days to have his 
arm bone straightened. 


William Henson and his _ family 
moved to Oklahoma City from Sulphur 
and Bill landed a good job. Oklahoma 
City really got a nice gain in deaf popu- 
lation. 


Keith Renshaw headed the Deaf Fun 
and Frolic Club for the year of 1953-54 
at Perry. Assisting were Bernice She- 
deck, vice-president; Martin Shipman, 
secretary; Joan Renshaw, correspond- 
ing secretary; John Flood, treasurer; 
and Charles Hays, treasurer’s assistant. 


Dorothy Ann Stahmer reported her 
trip to the East an enjoyable one. She 
visited not only the beauty of Niagara 
Falls but also beautiful Oakes Garden 
from the Canadian side. At Gallaudet 
College she was greeted by the Okies 
and some other friends of the states. 
Before returning to Cleveland, Ohio, she 
visited the colonial town of Williams- 
burg, Va., where she and her parents 
came after her grandmother, then 
motored back to Oklahoma. Dorothy 
says she hopes some day she will work 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clyde Clark (the national 440-yard 


dash champion) is a proud owner of a 
blue ’51 Plymouth. He took the Fred 
Stapps and James Gray along with him 
to the Oklahoma City club meeting. 


Bill Thomas has quit his tailoring 
business at Lindsay. He and his wife 
sold their house and are planning to 
live in a rented house at Sapulpa. He 
has purchased the fine cleaning and 
pressing plant up there from the Cue 
brothers who have been so successful for 
many years. Wish Bill success with his 
new business. 


Adrenna Hill of Tulsa has returned 
to OSD for post graduate work prepara- 
tory to entering Gallaudet College in the 
fall of 1954. 


OSD is very proud of having a new 
30-passenger school bus, a °53 Ford. It 
just came in from the factory in Indi- 
ana. It may have its picture taken for 
the Deaf Oklahoman next issue so that 
you can get a look at it. 


Luke Whitworth and his wife from 
Blackwell took a three-weeks trip by 
auto to the west and farwest parts of the 
United States. They visited the famous 
Ghosttown, the Los Angeles Silent Club 
and some other spots in California. 


Mrs. Richard Hay finally left her be- 
loved Oklahoma for Kentucky by rail 
in the afternoon of November 29. We 
miss her. 


A birthday surprise party was given 
in honor of Roy Dunn of El Reno the 
first of November. Roy was really sur- 
prised when around fifteen friends gath- 
ered at a covered dish dinner for him 
and presented him with gifts. 


MINNESOTA... 


It was a happy occasion for Mrs, 
Elaine Aamot on Nov. 20 at Thompson 
Hall when she was presented a walker 
plus cash gifts by many of her friends. 
She has been rendered helpless ever 
since she underwent a series of opera- 
tions on her brain as a result of a kick 
by a horse when she was a young girl. 
Through our kindness, she will be able 
to go around anywhere in that new mod- 
ern walker. It was through the efforts 
of Percy Freeburg and Rolsy Folland 
that everything went as planned. Mes- 
dames Folland, Freeburg, and Winifred 


Johnson served refreshments. 


Dick Opseth, who left his job in South 
St. Paul for greener pastures, likes his 
new job as linotype operator at the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch plant. After 
subbing for a while, he finally landed a 


mate 


In answer to the call for help, Mrs. 
Ray Inhofer traveled down to Texas to 
take care of her grandchildren while the 
children were looking for a place to 
live. After they all were settled down, 
Mrs. Inhofer came back home. While 
there, she visited the deaf in Dallas, 
Texas. 


Sometime ago, Evan Ellis of Faribault 
stopped at the Oscar Lauby home to 
change clothes. Not more than 15 min- 
utes elapsed before he realized that his 
car simply disappeared—it was stolen! 
Quickly he reported the theft to the 
police. Cars were parked almost the 
length of the block. Of all the cars, why 
did somebody pick Evan’s car? It was 
not until the following night that the 
police informed Evan that his car was 
found intact. Two young boys, just out 
of a reformatory, stole the car. It really 
was a wonder that it wasn’t damaged. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Farber of New 
York City spent three weeks in the Twin 
Cities, visiting relatives and_ friends. 
They left Dec. 8 for Kansas City, Mo., 


before returning home in their new 


Buick. 


Walter Blinderman was hospitalized 
for some time after a recurring attack 
of kidney trouble and has been recuper- 
ating at home. 


As the Marvin Merrill family is an- 
ticipating another addition, their fourth, 
a baby shower was held Dec. 6 at the 
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home of Mrs. Merrill’s mother. Miss 
Viola Schoen and Mrs. Olive Strasser 
were co-hostesses. 


Mrs. Hattie Lee accompanied the 
William Hennemans in the latter’s car 
to Owatonna, Minn., where they visited 
their old friend, Peter Anderson, at his 
farm, November 29. 


Glen Kerr of St. Paul, one of the most 
eligible men hereabouts, wants the whole 
world to know that he and Nita Richard- 
son are formally engaged. They expect 
to be married sometime in 1954. Con- 
gratulations! 


Lyle Hansen flew to Detroit, Mich., 
recently to see somebody on_ business. 


That is what he said. 


Our basketeers have won two games 
in a row, defeating the host Rockford 
Silents at Rockford, Ill., 67-59, and the 
visiting Des Moines Silents, 62-52. Nice 
shooting! 


CALIFORNIA... 


The Burton Schmidts of Riverside tell 
us that Santa Claus came early to their 
house leaving an 8% pound boy, Douglas 
Brian Schmidt, on Sunday, December 
13. It was, indeed, a Merry Christmas 
for Ailene, Burton, and daughter. 


While the holidays were gay for most 
of us, it was far from merry. at the 
home of the Herman Skedsmos in Comp- 
ton. Herman suffered serious injuries in 
an auto accident on the highway near 
Holbrook, Arizona, just prior to Christ- 
mas, with several broken neck verte- 
brae, a broken collar bone, and many 
other hurts. Herman was brought to 
Long Beach’s Community Hospital just 
before Christmas and the trip, though 
made by private ambulance, did little to 
improve his condition and for several 
days he was in great pain alleviated only 
by sedatives. Now, as the New Year be- 
gins, friends are cheered by the news 
that Herman is improving steadily 
though it will be many, many weeks be- 
fore he can be taken home. Flo, his 
wife, is at his side constantly and a 
steady stream of friends visit him each 
evening trying to cheer him and help 
him forget the constant pain he suffers. 
Son Bobby of the Riverside School and 
sister Caroline of the Berkeley School 
came home immediately upon learning 
of their father’s accident. Details of the 
mishap are lacking until Herman can 
give a lucid accounting but we learn 
that a wheel came off his car while 
traveling at high speed, causing the °53 
Nash to roll over and over and pin 
Herman heneath it. For days it was 
doubtful that he would survive the acci- 
dent and Flo left immediately for Ari- 
zona, bringing him home as soon as he 
was able to be moved. 
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Beauty contest winners at the I8th Annual Ball of Washington, D.C., Division No. 46, 
N.F.S.D., held at the Sheraton-Carlton Hotel. Winner of first prize was Mrs. Boyer, of 
Baltimore, shown receiving a check from Anthony DOnfrio, president of the Division. 
Next to her is Evelyn Black of Norfolk, Virginia, and at the left is Mrs. Emanuel Golden, 
Silver Spring Md. At extreme right is Charles Moskowitz, chairman of the committee. He 
was assisted by Edwin Engelgau, James Taylor, Wesley Bennett, Fred Norman, William 
Hill, and Robert Werdig. Over five hundred were present to enjoy the dancing and 


floor show. 


Elmer York of Fowler, who was in- 
jured badly when struck by a Southern 
Pacific freight train in Fresno last Oc- 
tober is recovering nicely as this is 
written although confined to a hospital 
bed at the home of his parents in Fowler. 
His recovery is nothing short of miracu- 
lous, however, since he suffered numer- 
ous near-fatal injuries. The holidays 
were happy ones for the York family. 
we discovered, when we visited them 
just before Christmas. 


The Long Beach basketball team had 
a gay time of it when they travelled 
north December 12 to meet the Oakland 
team in a basketball game. The game 
was hotly contested and quite exciting 
with Long Beach emerging with a 47-38 
victory. The boys, and the folks who ac- 
companied them up to Oakland, take 
their hats off to the Oakland team and 
the folks up there for their hospitality 
and plans are now under way for wel- 
coming the Oakland people down to 
Long Beach on January 16 when the 
Oaks come south determined to pay 
them back for the December 12 defeat. 


The coming Ninth Annual Farwest 
Athletic Association of the Deaf Basket- 
ball Tournament at Long Beach Febru- 
ary 26-27 promises to be the most color- 
ful in the history of the FAAD. Head- 
quarters will be the Lafayette Hotel with 
all games being played at St. Anthony’s, 
6th and Alamitos Ave. with the opening 
session scheduled for 7 p.m. Friday, the 
26th. Team pairings for the-tournament 
bracket will he drawn at the Long Beach 
Club Jenuary 16th and Chairman Geral- 
dine Fail announces that Harry M. 
Jacobs, manager of the Oakland Silents. 


will have the honor of drawing the team 
names. Highlights of the February 
Tournament will be the meeting of 
FAAD officials and delegates at the LB 
Club Friday evening; the Tournament 
Breakfast at the Lafayette at 8:00 a.m. 
Saturday; and the Tournament Ball. 
Stage Show, and Trophy Presentation 
ceremonies at the Club Saturday eve- 
ning. The local committee has been 
sparing no effort to make everyone feel 
that they get their money’s worth and 
the price of a season ticket is only $3.00. 
A special booth is being set up at the 
gym, and another at the Club. where 
visitors as well as local people will be 
urged to sign up for new or renewal 
subscriptions to THE SILENT WORKER. 
Be sure to tuck an extra $3.50 in your 
jeans and subscribe to this wonderful 
magazine. 


NEBRASKA ... 


The Omaha Club of the Deaf incor- 
porated! At long last! The biggest thing 
for the OCD since the MAAD Basketball 
Tournament in 1947! And there was a 
piece in the Omaha World-Herald the 
other day about the incorporation of the 
club. Hereafter the club will be known 
as the Omaha Club of the Deaf, Inc. 


We had talked many times before 
about incorporating the club, but it was 
not until the April meeting that we be- 
came serious about it and appointed Mr. 
Charles Falk to gather information on 
the matter. He gave a clear and compre- 
hensive report at our October meeting 
after a consultation with an Omaha at- 
torney. and we kept Falk yet to finish 
the job. At the last meeting he brought 
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in the constitution and by-laws as re- 
vised by the attorney and it was unani- 
mously adopted. Then the officers signed 
the articles of incorporation, which were 
sent to Lincoln, Nebr., and filed with the 
Secretary of State. 


We have learned quite a few things 
about incorporation of the club that we 
are most willing to pass on to other 
clubs of the deaf, if they will only get 
in touch with us. Mr. Falk did a very 
good job for us, and for this he deserves 
a rousing vote of thanks. 


About 60 members of the OCD con- 
gregated in Parlor B at the Rome Hotel 
Sunday night, Dec. 6th, and saw the fol- 
lowing officers elected for 1954: Thomas 
Peterson, pres. (re-elected); Charles 
Langr, vice-pres. (re-elected) ; Robert 
Mullin, secretary (re-elected) ; Charles 
Falk, treasurer (re-elected); new third 
auditor, Mrs. Ruth Falk; John Rewolin- 
ski, sgt.; Delbert Cooper, custodian. 
They were all elected by acclamation, 
and the tellers had nothing to do with 
no votes to count, which is something 
that does not happen very often. 


The MAAD Basketball Tournament 
committee hereby announces that Mr. 
Don E. Boone has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the committee made by 
the resignation of Arthur Nelson earlier 
in the fall, and Mr. Boone will work 
with Mr. George Propp under the title 
of Information - Tournament - Program 
Book. The committee has voted to have 
a plain program book for the tourna- 
ment without advertisements instead of 
the customary one as at previous tour- 
naments. They are now busily engaged 
in the task of arranging the trophies for 
the tournament, which is quite a job, 
but they will get it all done before long. 
And they are going to send out hand- 
bills to as many deaf people in the Mid- 
west as they can reach with all informa- 
tion in detail on everything about the 
MAAD Tournament in Omaha Febru- 
ary 19-20, 1954. 


Portrait in Oil on Canvas 


The new baseball season of the OCD 
was opened Saturday, Nov. 28 with a 
basketball game between Omaha and 
Des Moines at the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf. It was a hot, fiercely-con- 
tented game, and the DM team really 
showed they were still a team to con- 
tend with, even without the presence of 
Tuttle and Marxer and Robert Fisher. 
Omaha won, 66 to 65, but had been 
ahead by 10 or more points nearly all 
the way until the last few minutes of 
the game when DM rallied. Tuttle, now 
on the OCD team, made just 17 points, 
which must be a low for him, but he 
had got married the day before, so was 
not his old self. Jim Spatz, Omaha for- 
ward, led with 18 points, so he was the 
star of the game along with Dempe- 
wolfe of DM, who made some very 
beautiful and graceful long-range shots. 


The OCD party after the basketball 
game with DM had quite a big attend- 
ance, there being over 100 people, in- 
cluding the DM players and others, 
and the John Schenemans were co- 
chairmen and on the committee with 
them were Misses Rose Stephan and 
Marie Goetter, the Vernon Meyers and 
Edward Whaley. The refreshment room 
was a most popular spot, as it always 


is, so it is most apparent that everyone ° 


had a good time. The party made money, 
and the committee did their work, so it 
was a good party after all. 


It was almost like a convention of 
deaf people at Chops’, fashionable 
bowling alleys on South 13th Street, in 
Omaha the afternoon of November 21, 
when the Omaha Frats, Div. No. 32, 
were having a first-time bowling tourna- 
ment. There were about 125 or more 
people from the neighboring states, and 
there was a lot of back-slapping and 
swapping of stories as they mingled 
and greeted each other. The tournament 
drew a total of 24 entries from four 
states: Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and 


South Dakota. The first prize—$75.00 


pbs i eecice Ge ae $20.00 


Lifelike Portraits in Oils, painted by Wayne Mclntire, on 16'' by 20" 
Canvas in Sepia 


Send Photo or Snapshot as good model 
Handsome Frame Included 


* The Oustanding Gift for GRADUATION or BIRTHDAY 
or any occasion. 
| Prepay Shipping and Guarantee Satisfaction 
Portraits Painted in Full Color on Canvas 


Ley Sone Ae 
BON chy BAN sce 
7 Rag ie saeco ae 


Complete with Frame. 


Send description 


with order. Include lock of hair, if possible. 


Also charcoals 16'' by 20" for $15.00 
Special sizes available in all portraits 


WAYNE H. McINTIRE , 
16441, N. Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, California 
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in cash—went to Harold Kistler, of 
Manhattan, Kan., with a total of 891 
points for 4 games; the 2nd place was 
copped by Oscar Treuke of Omaha with 
874 points; 3rd place, Harry Bird, 
Omaha, 868; 4th, Wilbur Sawhill, Des 
Moines, 817; Sth Jack Montgomery, 
Des Moines, 809; 6th, Arthur Nelson, 
Omaha, 807; 7th, Ross Koons, Des 
Moines, 798; 8th, George Propp, Oma- 
ha, 795; 9th, Lowell Fanning, Council 
Bluffs, 794, 10th, Don Boone, Omaha, 
793. 

The whole bowling contest was man- 
aged by the energetic and capable Don 
Boone with the assistance of Nick Peter- 
sen and Victor Beran, both of them 
mathematical wizards. 

After the bowling meet the people 
flocked to Swedish Hall for a party 
sponsored by the same Frats under the 
direction of Don Dey, Chairman. There 
were about 125 at the party, and Dey 
was pleased but only for a short time. 
The music box wouldn’t work, so there 
was no dancing, and poor Don Dey just 
about worked himself to death, coaxing 
the juke box to work. He felt so dis- 
gusted and chagrined to have it happen 
like that, and he had worked so long 
and hard for the party, having volun- 
teered to take it last winter. Never- 
theless, all at the party enjoyed it all 
right, just sitting around and visiting, 
and the refreshment room was full all 
evening. Those helping Don Dey on the 
committee were the Falks, Phillips, 
Vernon Meyers and Mrs. Dey and they 
really did a good job, as is indicated 
by the large profit of $100 which goes 
to the treasury of the Omaha Div. 

There were about 40 children of both 
Omaha Frats and Aux-Frats at the pre- 
Christmas party sponsored by the Aux- 
Frats after the meeting of both groups 
Saturday night, December 5th. Mrs. 
Dolly Peterson was the chairman and 
those on her committee were Mrs. Ce- . 
cilia Clayton, Mrs. Grace Scheneman 
and Mrs. Ruth Degenhardt. And Santa 
Claus was none other than good old 
Tom Peterson, Secretary of the Omaha 
Div. Many were completely surprised 
to see Tom as Santa for they had never 
dreamed of him as such. After the party 
there was an exchange of gifts for all 
adults, and everyone got something nice 
and useful. Apparently this will be a 
permanent feature of the pre-Christmas 
parties of the Aux-Frats in the years 
to come. Really the party was for the 
children and their enjoyment was a 
must with the elders. To Dolly Peterson 
and her committee goes the credit for 
the success of the party. 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church had an election of of- 
ficers for the coming year the first part 
of December. For the third year in a 
row Mrs. Florence Petersen was: elected 
president, and the same for Mrs: Dora 
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Miller as treasurer. Other officers elected 
were. Mrs. Fay Burgess, v-pres. and 


Mrs. Jack Stafford, secy. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. ... 


The local Frats voted in Tony D’On- 
frio as prexy for a fifth term as Mrs, 
Robert Werdig makes her debut as pres- 
ident of the Auxiliary for ’54. The local 
division will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary with a banquet at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel on the 17th of April. The 
committee, headed by Al Fleischman, 
promises many surprises at the affair 
and urges all members and their friends 
to make plans now for reservation of 
choice’ tables. The cost will be $5.60 
per plate and the division is contribut- 
ing $2 toward the cost for each active 
member. 

Eugene Meyer, former publisher and 
now president of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Washington Post, donated 
$10,000 toward the erection of a new 
library at Gallaudet College. Plans for 
the Gallaudet Reunion in June are com- 
ing along apace. 

Mrs. Dick Wright spent Thanksgiving 
in Connecticut; the Herman Steckers 
were guests of Mike Lapides in New 
Haven, Conn., for a couple of days dur- 
ing the holidays and stayed overnight 
with the Durians in Hartford too. 

Virginia Viviano has returned to the 
paternal home in Pennsylvania; Arval 


Berrios has been earning his “bread 
and butter” in Connecticut since finding 
the pressman’s helper field a bit over- 
crowded here in DC; Perry Monaghan 
has abandoned the DC printeries for the 
higher pay-scales at Detroit; the Ed 
Bonvillians have moved across _ the 
Potomac and are now at home in Ar- 
lington, Virginia; the Al Fleischmans 
took part in a NOEL celebration in 
Tampa, Florida; the W. W. Duvalls and 
Wesley M. Bennett motored up to Fred- 
erick, Maryland, to spend a day at the 
school for the deaf there. Mr. Duvall 
presented the schoo! with 18 valuable 
books for the library. 

The local chapter of the Gallaudet 
Alumni Ass’n held impressive memorial 
services for the late Dr. Percival Hall 
on December 8. The ceremonies were 
witnessed by quite a large gathering and 
among the distinguished guests were 
Dr. and Mrs. Craig of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School, Dr. Elizabeth Peet, and 
Dr. Edmund Boatner of the American 
School. 

The DCCD cagers have set a fair 
record for the current season, Follow- 
ing two wins over the Akron quintet. 
they suffered defeat at the hands of the 
Golden Tornadoes of New York and 
were also beaten by Philadelphia, SAC. 
and Pittsburgh. Victory over the N.Y. 
Pelicans finally came at 76-61. And 
speaking of basketball, the D.C. fair sex 


will sponsor the third annual hardwood 
tourney for girls teams March 20 at the 
S. E. Boys Club. 

The Annual Christmas party was con- 
ducted amid much gaiety the other eve- 
ning with members and their children 
in high spirits. Although Christmas sup- 
posedly belongs to little children, their 
elders seem to enjoy the yearly festivi- 
ties every bit as much as the youngsters 
themselves. And that is good! 


The newly elected DCCD administra- 
tion for the coming year are: John M. 
Goodin, president; Gerald Jordan, v.- 
president; Robert Hopkins, secretary; 
Joe Broz, treasurer; Wallace Edington, 
financial secretary; Al Fleischman, ath- 
letic director; and on the Board of Gov- 
ernors are Elmer Bernsdorff, Irving 
Hoberman, Tom Cuscaden, and Fred 
Norman. Charlie Dawson is house man- 
ager and Jack Duley is the new three- 
year trustee. 


FLORIDA ... 

We are sorry to hear of the passing of 
Florida’s grand ole man, Charles~ H. 
Cory. Mr. Cory hailed from Ohio. Find- 
ing the St. Petersburg climate much to 
his liking, he decided to make his per- 
manent home there. No Florida picnic 
or social gathering was ever complete 
without the cheerful, lovable Mr. Cory. 

Lois Polk also from Atlanta spent a 
week at the Maurice Samples’ residence 


ttteutiou 


What? The major event of the year — 10th Annual AAAD Basketball Tournament 
Where? Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Bldg., 7th and Barnett, Kansas City, Kansas 


When? April |, 2, 3, 1954 


Why? To celebrate a decade of Basketball Tournaments 


Headquarters in Kansas City's Newest and Finest Hotel 


THE TOWN HOUSE 


ONLY TWO BLOCKS FROM THE GYM 


Seventh at State—Located on Federal Highways 24, 40, 73, 69, 169 


Thursday — Registration and meeting of 


Executive Board. 


Evening, Reception—Orchestra and Dancing 
Friday, 9 a.m. — Meeting of Delegates and 

Officers — Sightseeing for Visitors 
Friday, | p.m.— Style Show, Memorial Hall, 

given by Merchants of Kansas City, Kansas 
Friday, 5 p.m.—First Session (4 games) 


General Chairman: HUGH L. STACK 
7 North 10th Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 


SCHEDULED PROGRAM 


Hotels and Reservations: WM. H. PRIEM 
1346 Oakland 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Your Proud and Generous Host: 


KANSAS (CI 


4719'4Z Troost Avenue 


TY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, Inc. 


Saturday, 8:00 a.m.—Second Session (3 games) 
Saturday, 1:00 p.m.—Semi-Finals (2 games) 
Saturday, 5:00 p.m.—Finals (2 games) 
Saturday, 8:30 p.m.—Awarding of Trophies 
immediately after Final Game at the Gym 


Sat., 9:00 p.m.—Ball and Floor Show, Orchestra. 
Grand Ball Room, Town House Hotel. 


Secretary: ROBERT L. GAUNCE 
4428 Paseo 
Kansas City, Missouri 


_ Kansas City, Missouri 
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in Jacksonville. Hubby, Robert, came, 
too, but took off for unknown parts in 
Florida to indulge in his favorite pas- 
time — fishing. 

Flash from the Stork Department: A 
little girl arrived in November to grace 
the Frank Slater household. Mr. and 
Mrs. Slater moved to St. Augustine 
from Little Rock and Mr. Slater has 
taken over the coaching duties at the 


Florida School. 


Hear tell Annette Miller — nee Long 
— has pulled stakes in California and 
moved back to good ole Florida. Hubby, 
John, has secured employment in Talla- 
hassee and they plan to reside in that 
town permanently. Annette’s kid sister 
—Imogene Selz of Dallas—is visiting 
with Annette and her folks, whom she 
had not seen in many moons. 


Albert Reeves and Fletcher Smith 
motored down from Washington, D.C., 
November 21. Both boys were a sight 
for sore eyes. Albert is employed at the 
Department of Defense in Washington 
as an International Business Machines 
operator. Come again, boys. 


Jacksonville’s Betty Geiger has en- 
rolled at the Jacksonville Comptometer 
School and hopes to make good. 


Ralph and Rebie Sasser and Jay and 
Mary Wilson, all from Miami, motored 
to Jacksonville November 21. While in 
our section they took in the Florida- 
Virginia football game at St. Augustine. 


* 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19091/, Fifth Ave. North 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Open Eeae oan maiuraeys and Sunday 

unningham, Secy. 
S. B. Ritten. itenberd, Pres. 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION ve THE DEAF 
7111, Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 


CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
12014 S. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
ioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August) 
Clyde Ketchum, president, School for the Deaf 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Frank k Heyer, Secretary 


DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, 1.0.0.F. Hall 
4th re evening of every month 
Joh endricks, Socrelary, 
307 S.E. Broad St., Des Moines 15, Iowa 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 

Club rooms open daily trom 12 p.m. 


2:30 a.m 
Marion ° Allen, Secretary 
DISTRICT OF ener ae CLUB OF THE - 
DEAF, INC. 


713 “DD” St.. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Ait lfred Ederheimer, Secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 


Ditto: Harry and Carolyn Phelps, 
Miami. We’re inclined to believe that 
Harry is a doting papa but who can 
blame him — his little girl is a darling. 


KANSAS . 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin O’Connor of 


Blaine enjoyed a weekend visit with 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Munz of Great 
Bend just before the Thanksgiving week- 
end. 

The Wichitans who went out of town 
for the holidays were Mr. and Mrs. 
Beene Watkins, to Harmon, Okla., to 
visit his mother; Misses Willa and Rae 
Field, to Manhattan to visit their folks. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dibble entertained 


with her sons and families present. 


Mr. Cyprus Thompson of Winfield is 
commuting to his work in Wichita in a 
new °93 Chevvy, for which he traded 
his old one. 


Mrs. Floyd Lambert of Coats won an 
Admiral 17-inch TV at a grand open- 
ing of a service station at St. John. Her 
husband had registered for her. 

Mr. E. J. Pugh received word of the 
death of his 73-year-old brother, Marvin 
Brummit at Chesterson, Ind., Nov. 12. 


The callers at the club rooms of the 
Wichita Club of the Deaf on Nov. 14 
were Mr. and Mrs. Lee Watkins, Mr. 
and Mrs, C. L. Nanney, all of Newton, 
Kan., Paul Trawell, of Burden, and Mr. 
Buford Ditzler of Kansas City, Mo., a 


CLUB DIRECTORY x 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The. Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 


1071, West 9th Street 
Exié, B belcaral lvania 
Open Every Evening 


saws end COUNTY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


5 Ely Ave., South Norwalk, Conn. 
Affiliates 7 Stamford, Norwalk, So. Norwalk, 


Danbury 
Charles A. Balanis, Secretary 


FEDERACION MUTUALISTA de SORDOMUDOS 


de la Republica Mexicana 
Puente De Alvarado No. 20 altos 4 
Mexico, 
Open Every Night. Visitors Welcome 
Sec. General: Guillermo Ramirez De Arellano 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Rear 21 N. 4th St., P.O. Box 1026 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., at and Sundays 

Also on ‘Holiday 
For information write Michael F. “Mitchell, Secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

Mé@eting: e2coidiccsanscicenmess Every Second Sunday 

Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Hare d Steinman, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD igh sc mapa CLUB, 


3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Second cabin and Fourth Sunday 
Rog . Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crétishave Siva. Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Heating First Saturday of Every Month 
eslie J. Massey, Secretary 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


weekend guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Conradt. Mr. Ditzler was on his way 
back home from a vacation in Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burr Mills of Wichita 
have rented a nice three-room house in 
the Riverside area. They are expecting a 
visit from the stork early in the spring. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bill Lichtenberger are 
another Wichita family who are happy 
over the purchase of a six-room house on 
the west side of the city. Mr. Lichten- 
berger is still with Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Frank Thompson of Faribault, 
Minn., sold his house and most of the 
furnishings at an auction. He and his 
son, Dick, were in Wichita one week 
recently and then left for Northern 
California, where they hope to make 
their home. 


Mrs. Ethel Henderson of Hot Springs, 
Ark., has moved to Fort Riley, Kan. to 
live with her son, Capt. J. P. Henderson, 
with Adjutant General 10th Inf. Di- 
vision. She is very anxious to make 
friends with the deaf people living 
around or near Fort Riley. Her address 


is Apt. 259 on Rodney Ave. 


The Wichita Sewing Club had their 
Christmas dinner and gift exchange at 


the home of Mrs. Wilmer Thomas on 
Dec. 6th. 


The Wichita Frats sponsored a big 
New Year's Watch Party at the IOOF 
Hall, 930% West Douglas on December 
31st. 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Carpenters Hall, 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
Sherwood Hicks, Pres. — 1424 Belmont Ave. 
Peddlers not Admitted — Visitors Welcome 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 


47191/, Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
pergats Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 


1630 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Open Friday and Saturday nights 
and 2 to 6 p.m. Sundays 
Address an communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash, Secretary 
162 West “234th Place, Wilmington, Calif. 


{ 
{ 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 


meets fist galurdey of Month 
So. Main Street 
‘1. Moyer. Secretary 
5840 Ee eheute Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Open he Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs G. Morrison, Secy. 
315 W. Hill St., Apt. 6, Loulaville. 8 Ky. 


LUBBOCK CLUB OF THE DEAF 


Community Club House 
Slide Road and Brownfield Highway 
ubbock, Texas 
Open eee night and Sunday 

m Harmon, Secretary 
“2606 Colgate Street 
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Help Wanted 


The Superintendent and Matron of the 
Archibald Memorial Home, which is the 
Indiana Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, 
having resigned, the Board of Directors 
of the Home are highly desirous of se- 
curing another couple for the jobs. A deaf 
couple is preferred, but a hearing couple 
that can use the sign language will be 
acceptable. The position pays a good sal- 
ary plus modern living quarters and board- 
ing. The Superintendent must be able to 
manage the Home, take care of the poultry, 
do yard and garden work, etc. The Matron 
must be able to cook for the old people, 
as well as do the general house-keeping. 
Any couple interested may secure addi- 
tional details by writing the President of 
the Board: Thomas H. Waisner, 1348 
Hannibal St., Noblesville, Indiana. 


Vital Statistics 


BIRTHS: 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Sept. 5, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Berg, Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 9, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oma Crews, Lynchburg, Va., 
Sept. 14, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli Richard, Baton Rouge, La., 


Sept. 14, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neal Barker, Olathe, Kans., 
Sept. 15, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Corey, Oakland, Calif, 
Sept. 18, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Welch, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Sept. 27, a boy. 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Michael, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oct. 7, a boy. 


Ky,., 


Lamance Hill, Corbin, 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. White, Austin, Tex., 
Oct. 12, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Poston, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Oct. 12, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Steger, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Oct. 15, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank White, 
Tenn., Oct. 15, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Sorensen, Venice, Calif., 
Oct. 24, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Hodges, Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 27, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adam Dockter, Bismark, N. D., 
Oct. 30, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Bradford, Los Alamos, 
N. M., Oct. 30, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Svoboda, Janesville, 
Minn., Nov. 7, a boy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Troy Davenport, San Jose, Calif., 
Nov. 9, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barton Clark, Jacksonville, Fla., 
No. 11, a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sladek, Tucson, Ariz., 
Nov. 21, a girl. 


Chattanooga, 


MARRIAGES: 


Donald Babin and Betty Jean Fredericks, 
Baton Rouge, La., Sept. 5. 

Clarence Hill and Helen Zobish, Shawnee, 
Okla., Sept. 5. 

Jesse C. Brown and Mrs. Carol Beaudette, 
Santa Ana, Calif., Sept. 5. 

Robert Taylor and Irene Schaefer, Luverne, 
Minn., Sept. 12. 

Wilfred Lazarz, Faribault, Minn., and Coleen 
Walsberg, DeKalb, IIl., Sept. 12. 

Pete Koukoutsakis and Gloria Gonzales, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 20. 

Roy Landry and Mae Belle Franks, Baton 
Rouge, La., Sept. 26. Y 

Marvin R. Olson, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Melva Waterman, Cedar Falls, Iowa, Oct. 3. 

John H. Smith and Stella J. Billingsley, De- 
troit, Mich., Oct. 17. 

Constantino L. Marchione and Dorothy Foley, 


Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 17. 

Edward Spath and Jessie Furlong, Odenton, 
Md., Oct. 18. : 

Loren Slstad and Mary Cuscaden, Denver, 
Colo., Oct. 24. 

William Georgius and Margaret Bossom, Elk- 
ton, Md., Oct. 24. 

Frank Luna and Patricia Halloran Jobe, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Oct. 24. 

Robert Dunn and LaVera Wallstrum, Port- 
land, Ore., Oct. 30. 

Robert Donahue -and Alice Flint, Delavan, 
Wisc., Oct. 31. 

Don Browning and Mabel Bennett, Martinez, 
Calif., Nov. 1. 

Eugene Szenja and Alice Curry, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Nov. 7. 

Ben Steckel and Beatrice Feinberg, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Nov. 8. 


DEATHS: 
ae W. Reeves, 78, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 
Alfred Anderson, 68, New Richland, Minn., 
Sept. 20. 
Minn., 


Christian 
Sept. 21. 

Simon B. Alley, Washington, D. C., Sept. 24. 

Fred Brant, 84, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 25. 

Mrs. Myrtle K. Allen, Koanoke, Va., Sept. 29. 

Daniel H. Rohrer, 82, Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 2... 

Grant Petrie, 65, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Oct. 16. 

John Binder, 21, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 17. 

George W. Dix, 78, Walton, N. Y., Nov. 28. 


RETTURE AT 657! 
Get Life Insurance NOW to supplement 
your S.S. benefit. Same rates as to hear- 
ing persons. 


Nelson, 72, Minneapolis, 


MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
150 West 22 St., N. Y. II, N. Y. 


* CLUB DIRECTORY * 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 


2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
ound Street 
Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept. to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 
20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All pay Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211 Market St., Paterson, N. J 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Evenings 
All visitors welcome 
Richard H. Myers, Secretary 
14-33 Chandler Dr., Apt. 6, Fairlawn, N. J. 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
23 Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 

Md a eve 
Mrs. Willis W. 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 

Frank W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 


PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 
School for the Deaf 


PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 
2021 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 
ecil H. Turner, Secy. 
Joseph Tosti, Pres. 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Aifiliated with the NAD) 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 


rs. J. I. Lester, Secretary 
4831 N. llth Street 


evening 
yers, Secretary 
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PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washoga 
Second Sey, of Month at A.0.U.W. Hall 
inth and Union 
Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy. 


QUAD CITIES SILENT CLUB 
Arrow Club, 17121/, - 3rd Avenue 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Open Fourth Saturday evening each month 
R. H. Arch, Secretary 
2506 - 7th Avenue 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

2111/, East State St., Rockford, Ill. 
Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
“Friendliest Club in the State’’ 
William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 


SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 
Turn Verein Hall, “‘J’’ at 34th Sts. 
Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 

Francis E. Kuntze, Secreta 
3808 Date St., Del Paso Heights 
Sacramento, Calif. 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


SOUTH BEND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 
529 North Hill St., South Bend, Ind. 
Open every Friday, Saturday, Sunday, 
and Holidays 
Martin H. Miller, Secretary 


SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Broadway and Washington 
Camden 3, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Richard Bowles, Secy. 


SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Open every Friday and Saturday evening 


Betty Gedney, Secreta 
925 N. Oth St; dpringfield, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 
4916A8 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. Mo. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 
Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
460 N. Sarah Ave. 
Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 
Visitors Welcome 
Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
11081/, Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
4 Bloor Street West 
Open week days 7 p.m. to 12 
Saturdays and holidays 1 p.m. to 12 
ea © 4 p.m. to 12 
William Letang, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 7lst Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
S. Intrator, Pres. Seltzer, Secy. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/,,W . Douglas (I.0.0.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves. each month 
Visitors Welcome 
Pauline Conwell, Secy. 1045 N. Waco 
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Dr. Percival Hall, right, and Roy J. Stew- 
art, in a friendly pose taken several years 
ago. 


Dr. Percival Hall, M. A., Litt.D., L-H.D. 
President of Gallaudet College, 1910-1945 
President-Emeritus, 1945-1953 
September 16, 1872— November 7, 1953 

(The following obituary notes were 
prepared for THE SILENT WORKER by 
Roy J. Stewart, of Washington, D. C., 
who had been a close friend of Dr. Per- 
cival Hall since the latter first began his 
work with the deaf. He enjoyed a longer 
and closer association with Dr. Hall 
than anyone else among the Gallaudet 
College alumni. In preparing this ar- 
ticle, Mr. Stewart requested that ac- 
knowledgment be made to the Washing- 
ton Star and to the Kendall School pub- 
lication, Just Once a Month, to which 
he referred for material.—Ed.) 

Dr. Percival Hall passed away, after 
a long illness, on Saturday evening, No- 
vember 7, 1953, at the Homeopathic 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. Remains 
were cremated and ashes interred in 
beautiful Cedar Hill Cemetery. 

He is survided by his wife, Mrs. Ethel 
Taylor Hall; a daughter, Mrs. Marian 
Hall Fisher of Winnetka, Ill.; two sons, 
Percival Hall, Jr., and Jonathan Hall, 
both of the faculty of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C.; and eight grand- 
children, Sara, Nancy and Linda Hall, 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 


Convention 


July 3-9, 1955 


THE GREATER 
CINCINNATI SILENT 
CLUB, Inc. 


327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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daughters of Percival, Jr. and Margery 
Hall; Peter and Stephanie Hall, children 
of Jonathan and Aileen Hall; Ann, 
Morgan and Alan Fisher, children of 
Howard and Marian Hall Fisher. 


Memorial services for Dr. Hall were 
held in his church, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, on Tuesday November 10, at 
3:00 p.m. He had long served as an of- 
ficer in'that church. Another memorial 
service will be held in the Chapel of 
Gallaudet College on December 13, at 
3 p.m. 

Percival Hall was born in old George- 
town, D. C., on September 16, 1872, 
the son of Dr. and Mrs. Asaph Hall. He 
received his elementary education at 
home under the tutelage of his mother. 
When he reached high school level he 
attended the Columbia 
School and was able to enter Harvard 
University at the age of 16. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree, magna cum 
laude, from Harvard when he was only 
19 years old. 

He entered the second Normal Train- 
ing Class of Gallaudet College in 1892, 
and there, in the Kendall School, laid 
the foundation of a successful career as 
an educator of the deaf which extended 
for more than 50 years. 


In 1910 Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
first president of Gallaudet College. 
chose Professor Hall to be his successor. 
Thus we see that all three presidents of 
Gallaudet College had their beginning in 
the Kendall School. 


From 1910 until 1945 Dr. Hall was 


_President of Gallaudet, thus rounding 


out a half-century of service to the col- 


lege. ‘ 
Teacher, Scholar, Administrator, 
Father, Friend, Benefactor, and a 


Gentleman in every sense of the word 
are but a few of the many facets of his 
full and fruitful life which will catch 
the light and gleam more brightly as 
time brings out the beauty of ‘his many 
fine qualities. 

The Washington Evening Star said 
editorially: “It is difficult to think of 
Dr. Percival Hall as gone from this 


world. He was so much alive, so en- 


thusiastic about living, so anxious and 
willing to help others to live, that it 
seems incredible that his career has 
ended. Up to a few days ago he was as 
vigorous and active of mind as most 
men half his age. Even cruel physical 
suffering did not defeat his brave spirit. 
He was cheerful, uncomplaining, phil- 
osophical until the end. 

“Washington was Dr. Hall’s home ex- 
cept for the few years he spent at 
Harvard and teaching in New York. A 
son of a great and famous astronomer. 
he might have followed his father in 
the celestial branch of science. For a 
while he planned to be an engineer. 
Then he decided to make a profession 
of mathematics. A young friend inter- 


Preparatory’ 


ested him in the problems of instructing 
the deaf and the partially deaf. He 
joined the faculty of Gallaudet College 
in 1895, became its president in 1910, 
became president emeritus in 1945. 

“But it was not as a skilled adminis- 
trator merely that Dr. Hall served the 
only institution of higher learning for 
those Americans handicapped by de- 
fective hearing. He remained a teacher 
for half a century, conducting classes 
in business law as well as in arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. Coincidentally 
he wrote innumerable articles for the 
press on his specialties, lectured from 
coast to coast, appeared repeatedly be- 
fore congressional committees, was a 
public-spirited citizen and a faithful 
Unitarian church official. 

“Such a personality is not lost by 
accident of death. The influence of Dr. 
Hall will continue to be a force for good 
far into the future. He will be remem- 
bered as a benefactor not only of the 
deaf but of humanity at large.” 


Charles H. Cory 

Charles Henry Cory, 83, resident of 
St. Petersburg, Florida for 29 years, 
died on December 9. 

Mr. Cory was well known. for his 
charitable contributions in Florida and 
elsewhere. He was one of the first to 
join the Century Club of the National 
Association of the Deaf. During the 
war he was reported to have distributed 
a great number of war bonds among 
friends as Christmas gifts. Visitors 
from far and near never failed to call 
on him when in the vicinity and enjoy 
the hospitality of his home. 

Mr. Cory was a member of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
the New England Geneological Society, 
and the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, as well as a life member of the 
N.A.D. 

Funeral services were held in Lima, 
Ohio, and his remains were buried he- 
side those of his wife, who preceded 
him in death in 1944, 


NEW 
FIRE ALARM FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL 


$18.00 (With one thermostat) 


Extra thermostat, $3.50 each, to be installed in 
each danger spot, as kitchen, basement, attic, 
garage, farm outbuildings and brooder houses. 
Can be connected to snap action switches for 
Burglar Alarm, $1.75 each, with instructions. 


BURGLAR ALARM FLASH LIGHT 
SIGNAL — $18.00 


(With two ‘snap action switches) 


Extra snap action switch $1.75 each, to be in- 
stalled on any door or window. It can be con- 
nected to thermostats for Fire Alarm, $3.50 
each with instructions. » 


ORDER DIRECT, POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to. 


HELLER'S INSTRUMENT WORKS 


1272 Pearl Street Denver 3, Colorado 
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Elizabeth H. Jacobs 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs, of Berke- 


ley, California, passed away on Decem- 
ber 24 following a short illness which 
necessitated two operations. 

Born in San Francisco, Mrs. Jacobs 
was a graduate of the California School 
for the Deaf, and was well known 
throughout the state. She was the mother 
of Harry M. Jacobs, Business Manager 
of THE Sttent WorKeEr, and Leo M. 
Jacobs, a teacher at the California 
school. She was active in local club 
activities, the Auxiliary of the Berke- 
ley-Oakland Division of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and num- 
erous other groups. She was 68 years 
of age. 

Mrs. Jacobs had lived alone in her 
Berkeley apartment since the death of 
her husband, Monroe Jacobs, three years 
ago, and she was a gracious host to 
friends who were her frequent visitors. 

Surviving, besides her two sons, are 
two grandchildren, two sisters, and a 
brother. 

Funeral services were held in Berke- 
ley on December 28. 


Jesse W. West 


Jesse W. West, a long-time resident 
of Dawson, Yukon Territory, passed 
away suddenly on October 14, from a 
heart attack. He was stricken as he was 
engaged in inspecting a pump. He was 
85 years old. 

Mr. West went to Dawson prior to 
1900 and remained there until his death, 
except for two years spent in Fairbanks 
at the turn of the century. He worked 
for a time at his trade as a boilermaker 
for mining companies and in 1914 he 
established a business of his own. 

Jesse West was educated in the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, graduating in 1886. 
He is survided by two sons, Arthur of 
Seattle, and William of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. His wife died a few years ago 
as a result of an accident. 
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It is time to summarize results of the 
three tournaments of the deaf now 
going on. In the First Tournament Lad- 
ner is leading 1-0 and is one piece to 
the good in another game. However, 
the remaining three games may still be 
won by Bob Kannapell who is fight- 
ing hard and making strong moves. In 
the Second Tournament there have 
been some upsets and surprises and 
thus the race is wide open. Kannapell 
is leading with his score of 1-0 which 
was gained by defeating Font in an ag- 
gressive game. Dunn surprised by 
drawing both his games with Font and 
thus has a score of 1-1. Leitson held 
Font to a draw and has %-%. Font had 
won over Stevenson and now Font has 
4.2%. Stevenson has 1-2, which repre- 
sents a win over Ladner and losses to 
Font and Ladner. The latter has 1-1. 


In the Third Tournament there have 
been no reports from the A_ players. 
The B section has these results: Burnes 
and Brage won one game apiece; Ram- 
ger and Burnes split their two games. 
Brage withdrew from the tournament 
as he felt he could not keep up by mail. 
Fred Foster of Cleveland decided to 
enter the B section and has been ac- 
cepted by the other players, including 
Joe Lacey. 

We are reproducing the two games 
played by Burnes and Bragg with our 
comments. Both are developing into 
good players but need more experience 
and knowledge of the basic points. That 
will come in time: 


Game One 
Sicilian Defense 


@ CHECKMATE! 


“Loco” Ladner 


White: Bernard Bragg 


Black: B. B. Burnes 


1. P-K4 P-QB4 | 15.B-QN5 ?(d) NxB 
2. B-B4 N-QB3 | 16. P-QB3 B-Q4 
3. Q-B3(a) N-B3 | 17. P-KR3 N-R7 
4. P-Q3 N-Q5 | 18. BxP R-B3 
5.Q-Q1 P-KN3 | 19. R-K1 K-R2 
6. P-QN3 P-Q3 | 20. Q-B1 N-B2(e) 
7. N-KB3 B-N2 | 21. P-Q4 PxeP 
8. O-O 0-0 | 22) PxP BxP 
9, P-K5 N-N5 | 23. R-K7ch K-N1 
10.N-N5 P-KR3(b) | 24. R-N7ch K-R1 
Ll. NxP Q-Q2(c) | 25. RxB R-QB1 
12. PxP | 26. B-N7ch K-N1 
13. N-K5ch K-R1 | 27.Q-R6_ Resigns(f) 
14. NxQ BxN 


Comments by the chess editor: 

(a) Moving the queen so early is not recom- 
mended; (b) Not so good as it weakens the 
king’s position; why not gain a pawn by BxP 
or NxKP? (c) Should have moved RxN; then 
if 12. BxR, KxB and Black is ahead in ma- 
terial with the gain of B and N and loss of 
only a R and P. As it is, the text move loses 
the Queen quickly; (d) Guess White got ex- 
cited over winning the Queen. Should try to 
bring out more pieces from the Queen side; 


(e) A wasted move. Better would be R-Kl 
or even B-B3; (f) Checkmate is unavoidable. 


Game Two 
Stonewall Attack 


White: B. B. Burnes Black: B. Bragg 
1. P-Q4 P-K3 |. 14. PxP N-K5 
2. P-K3 P-QB3 | 15. NxN PxN 
3. B-Q3 Q-B2(a) | 16. BxP BxP 
4. P-KB4 P-Q4 | 17. Q-R5(d) B-R3 
5. N-Q2 N-B3 | 18.Q-N4 P-KB4 
6. P-B3 B-K2 | 19.Q-N6(e) R-B3 
7. KN-B3 P-QN4 | 20.Q-R5 PxB 
8. N-K5 0-0 | 21.B-Q2  P-N3?(f) 
9.0-O(b) P-KR3 | 22.QxB Q-KN2 
10. R-B3 N/1-Q2 | 23. R-KB1 RxRch 
11. R-R3 N-N3 | 24. KxR R-KBlch 
12.P-KN4  B-R3(c) | 25.K-N1 Q-B3??(g) 
13. P-KN5 PxP | 26. Q-R7 mate 
(a) Again the early Queen move; (b) 


White has developed admirably and is in a 
fine position to attack the King’s side. White 
is employing his favorite Stonewall Attack 
with which he once almost defeated the chess 
editor. Fortunately for him, White missed a 
mate in one move and eventually lost; (c) 
Blitnely ignoring White’s mounting threats 
and planning something of his own; (d) 
Q-N4 seems better as it threatens QxB. If 
Tt & ves BRS 8s RxB winsOrsikh VT Gos 
P-B3; QxPch wins. Best would be 17... 
Q-K2; (e) Q-N3 would be powerful and 
threaten capture of the Black Queen as well 
as RxB. (f) A fatal attack of chess blind- 
ness! (g) Still blind and is knocked out by 
the next move. Both are better players today 
after going back over these two games and 
analyzing the moves. Players should keep 
scores of all games so they can find out why 
they lost and how they won. Experience is 
a great teacher. 


The Chess Problem 

The solution to the December prob- 
lem: 1. R-KN7, followed by 2. R-N8 
check, and 3. N-B7 checkmate. This is 
an example of a smothered mate. The 
following problem was sent in by J. 
W. Stevenson and proved a difficult nut 
to crack. Eventually with the help of an- 
other head, we were able to crack it. 
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WHITE TO PLAY AND DRAW 


Highlights of the 7th International Games 
for the Deaf at Brussels, August I4-I9 


John Smith, First American to Win in Track; 
Americans Take Third Place in Basketball 


By S$. Robey Burns 


Editors Note: Dauntless little Belgi- 
um snuffed out the “Olympic” torch 
last summer, thus ending the greatest 
series of international competitions ever 


staged. 


There were more world deaf games 
records shattered in keenest contesting 
of deaf global stars than this classic 
had ever before known. And Brussels 
matched all of this with the almost 
flawless manner in which it staged the 
various events. 


For the United States it was its best 
of the four international gatherings in 
which it had participated. It was repre- 
sented by the most determined hard- 
working aggregation of athletes ever to 
wear the red, white and blue shield. 


The tremendous point total achieved 
by the Germans during the Games at 
Brussels raises this question: 


“Is American prestige in sports of 
sufficient importance to us — and to 
the deaf world — to cause us to aban- 
don our usual haphazard approach to 
the Games, and to lead us into the adop- 
tion of an efficient program in raising 
funds?” By the way, please read AAAD 
Patter published last month in this 
sports section as to our suggestions for 
our future participation in the Games. 


S. Robey Burns, however, is to be 
complimented for his efforts for the 
fourth time to bring our athletes to the 
Games. With him to each of the last 
four meets he took the American flag 
presented to him while coach at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf by the late 
A. L. Bowen, then Director of Public 
Welfare, State of Illinois. 


We wish to thank Mr. Burns for this 


fine coverage of the Games and also 


Antoine Dresse of Liege, Belgium, Sec- 
retary-General of the C.I.S.S., for sup- 
plying us the photographs to go with 
the Games write-up. 


Te STAGING of the 7th International 
Games for the Deaf in Brussels, Belgi- 
um, is publicly recognized as the most 
spectacular occasion during the growth 
of the C.LS.S. (Comité International 
des Sports Silencieux). Never in the 
history of Deaf Sports have so many 
representatives of so many nations com- 
peted in the International Games. 

Approximately 550 athletes came 
from sixteen countries — Austria, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Fin- 
land, Great Britain, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Norway, Saar, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and the United States. 
In addition, four other nations — Ar- 
gentine, Iceland, Israel and Spain, sent 
representatives to the sessions of the 
C.1.S.S. — making a total of twenty 
nations in representation. 


There was no attempt to estimate 
how many visitors from near and far 
countries showed up — the regular at- 
tendants of the Games for years making 
their own guesses in figuring from 3000 
to 6000. Many deaf adults scattered 
widely in the merry-making city, a 
great number not attending the Games. 
Brussels is acclaimed as the hub of Eu- 
rope — the “North Paris” of Europe. It 
thrives on tourists from all parts of the 
world, and its numerous hotels and open 
eating places are clustered in the very 
heart of the city. 


The Games were an immense success. 
The arrangements for this tremendous 
undertaking were carried through ad- 
mirably by our Belgian hosts. It is 


The Belgian athlete, J. Crabbe, takes the 
Olympic oath for 500 athletes assembled 
for the International Deaf Games. 


gratifying to point out the fact that the 
United States had the largest number 
of athletes competing in this world’s 
sports festival since 1935, when the 
United States was initiated into the 
C.I.S.S. roster for the first time. Most 
of those fellows volunteered to take 
part at their own expense strictly from 
their earnings. Nevertheless, they ac- 
knowledged the sanction of the A.A.A.D. 
and strove to carry their colors for the 
United States. These American athletes 
were as follows: 


1) John Smith of Idaho — track and basket- 
ball — sponsored by the alumni and friends 
under the direction of Thomas O. Berg, a 
recognized leader in the AAAD circles. 


2) Joseph Onderdonk of Alabama — track 
and basketball — sponsored by the alumni, 
friends and State of Alabama under Harry 
L. Baynes, another leader in the AAAD circles. 

3) Bill Van Spankeren of Illinois — track 
and basketball — sponsored by the alumni 
and friends in Illinois under the direction of 
William Johnson, Walter Maack and John 
Tubergen, besides the chief contributors — 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell, native IIli- 
noisians. 

4) George Timchenko of California — track 
and tennis, financed chiefly by Arcadia 
(Calif.) County Park Tennis Club, his mother, 
and general contributions encouraged by the 
AAAD through Art Kruger. 

5) Donald Wetzel of Connecticut — track, 
tennis and basketball. 

6) Kimbay Nash of Rhode Island — tennis 
and basketball. 

7) John Chudzikiewicz of Chicago — track 
and basketball — a veteran competitor (1935, 
1949 and 1953) and one of the two first 
United States entries. 

8) James Popp of Chicago (Parker Day 
School for the Deaf) — basketball. 


Public response to the AAAD appeal 
was magnificent, considering the fact 
that the AAAD had none available for 


the selection of true “champions” upon 


By defeating the United States team 59 to 
35, Finland 60 to 27, and Italy 48 to 31, 
these Belgians became the first champions 
of the deaf world in the C.I.S.S. basketball 


tournament. 
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Outstanding leaders of the C.I.S.S. since its inception in 1924 at Paris. Left to right: 


E. Rubens-Alcais of France, founder and first president; Oscar Ryden of Sweden, recently 
elected president; and Antoine Dresse of Belgium, secretary-general. 


their records of actual steady compe- 
tition. Ways of soliciting and setting 
up ample funds must be and will be 
worked out during the year 1954 in 
preparation for the next International 


Games for the Deaf at Rome in 1957. 


Besides this group of eight American 
athletes, approximately thirty-two U. S. 
citizens were present at the Games — 
chiefly Reuben Altizer’s group of 15 
passengers and six athletes under the 
supervision of S. Robey Burns riding 
in the Sabena’s 80-passenger Tourist 
Airliner. Undoubtedly, this is the larg- 
est single party of deaf passengers ever 
making the airflight journey of 3000 
miles, which took only 16 hours from 
New York to Brussels, with one stop- 
over in New Foundland for fueling. 
They departed from the International 
Airport in New York City at 1:30 p.m. 
and arrived at Brussels on time at 8:20 
a.m. which was 2:00 a.m. in New York 
City. Marcus L. Kenner had six friends 
in his touring company; he was given 
full recognition as representative of the 
great N.A.D. Two Popp brothers of 
Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Russell 
of Los Angeles, well-known globe trot- 
ters, and several others flew  inde- 
pendently from the United States to 
Europe. They all were thrilled at the 
very warm receptions tendered by the 
European friends at different occasions. 

The Belgian staff undertook the task 
of planning the six-day program of 
sports and activities, and had very fine 
backing from the Belgian Government 
through the Ministry of Physical Edu- 
cation, and other civic and_ athletic 
(hearing) organizations under the di- 
rection of the General Secretary, Roger 
Lonnoy, and Chairman of the Organiz- 


ing Committee, Antoine Dresse. Frank 
Mattys, who is the Chief Inspector in 
the Ministry of Physical Education, 
largely assisted the Committee in re- 
serving the colossal stadium, modern 
swimming house, basketball arena, 
theatre, etc. This gentleman, who pos- 
sesses a very pleasant disposition and 
smooth understanding, became a great 
favorite among the Americans, since 
he proudly acclaimed Chicago, Illinois, 
as his birthplace. Since he has a fine 
command of the English language, he 
was a great asset to the American dele- 
gation throughout the Games. 


The Belgian Committee arranged 
splendid program booklets, printed in 
three languages — French, Flemish, 


and English — which the spectators and 
athletes found very handy in picking 
up information. Further, the Belgians 
provided a neat, good-sized space for 
the Bureau of Information at the old 
North railway station in “Place Rogiers” 
— an open square — one of the busi- 
est centers of the city, at which many 
big hotels and cafes are located. Hun- 
dreds of visitors and athletes traced 
their way to this important place for 
answers to their questions. The Belgian 
Committee members — both hearing 
and deaf — accorded the visitors fine 
courtesy, and furnished all the neces- 
sary programs, tickets, etc., at small 
cost. 

The American athletes were among 
the earliest arrivals. They had already 
spent five days in London and three 
days in The Hague, Holland, dividing 
their time between work-outs and sight- 
seeing visits. They became warmly ac- 
quainted with the young Belgian ath- 

(continued on page 24) 
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SPORTS 


Sports Editor, Art Krucrr, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 
Los Angeles 18, California 
Assistants, LEON BAKER, ROBEY Burns, ALEXANDER 
FLEISCHMAN, THoMas HINCHEY, BURTON SCHMIDT 


Thank You for Coming to 
Brussels, Dear American 
Friends 


It is my most agreeable duty to 
emphasize the importance of your 
delegation to the VIIth International 
Games for the Deaf which from the 
14th to the 20th August last, attracted 
the attention of the whole world. It 
was in fact the first time in the 
records of the Comite International 
des Sports Silencieux (C.L.S.S.) that 
the United States were present in 
such large numbers to the recent 
games of Brussels whereas to the 
previous games in London in 1935, 
in Stockholm in 1939 and in Copen- 
hagen in 1949, they had very timidly 
delegated one or two athletes as 
usual, conducted by their leader S. 
Robey Burns. 

The performance of your athletes 
—John Chudzikiewicz, James Popp, 
Kimbay Nash, Joseph Onderdonk, 
John Smith, George Timchenko, Bill 
Van Spankeren, and Donald Wetzel 
was so brilliant during the opening 
parade in the presence of Colonel 
Rombauts representing King Bau- 
douin, that the crowd was not sparing 
of its most enthusiastic applause. 
The same tribute of homage was paid 
to their leader, S. Robey Burns, who 
from the very first won the friend- 
ship of the whole of Europe. He de- 
serves that homage unreservedly, my 
friend S. Robey Burns, in gratitude 
for his devotion to the cause of the 
International Games for the Deaf. 
The C.1.S.S. is most appreciative of 
his services and has very justly 
awarded him, on the occasion of its 
XIIIth Congress held on the day fol- 
lowing the closing of the Games of 
Brussels, an Honor Tablet, a very 
rare reward which is given only to 
the greatest benefactors of the Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf. 


It is my pleasure to congratulate 
the great world champion of 200 and 
400m., John Smith, who in these two 
races achieved the very excellent 
times of 23.5 and 53.1 and also the 
brilliant basketball team which ob- 
tained the greatest thrilling success 
versus Belgium which it could have 
beaten if your team had included a 
few more supermen unfortunately 
detained in the States. 

Thank you for coming to Brussels, 
Dear American Friends. Never shall 
I forget. 

ANTOINE DRESSE, 

Chairman of the Royal Sports 
Federation of the Deaf of Belgium 
Secretary General of the Comite 
International des Sports Silencieux 
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letes, who kindly guided the Americans 
to places of interest and shopping. They 
also took time to practice at the great 
stadium and basketball arena. They had 
a splendid young Belgian guide by the 
name of Michael Francois, whom the 
Belgian Committee assigned to the 
American delegation for the entire 
schedule of the Games. This fellow is 
only 17 years old — still in school; his 
parents are deaf and own a nice two- 
story flat with a small stationery store 
combined with a modern print shop 
which one of his brothers (hard-of- 
hearing) conducts and a neat shoe shop 
in the rear which the father runs. Mi- 
chael, being lively, kept the American 


athletes in high spirits; he took them to 
his Catholic School for the Deaf — a 
big, modern plant, which made a very 
favorable impression on all the Amer- 
icans. Under Michael’s friendly influ- 
ence, the American athletes felt at home 
during their entire stay in Brussels. 


Prior to the official opening of the 
International Games for the Deaf, the 
World Federation of the Deaf which 
was founded at Rome in 1951 had a 
special gathering under the direction 
of the Italian officers at Provincial Pal- 


ace. It was open to the public and a 
number of delegates from __ several 


countries were in the session. Marcus 


L. Kenner and Mario Santin, both of 
New York City, delegates for the N.A.D., 
were present. S. Robey Burns accom- 
panied them as_ onlooker. Speeches 
made by the highly educated leaders 
were impressive and interesting. They 
discussed numerous problems confront- 
ing the deaf of the world. The Italian 
delegation tendered a warm reception 
to those in attendance, serving the 
choicest Italian wines and cookies. Their 
business sessions lasted until the next 
day—August 14. By this time hundreds 


of deaf visitors were pouring into the 
enchanting city. 


(continued on page 26) 


Gold Medal Winners of 1953 International Games 


Germany won the team title with a total of 
298 points to Sweden’s 139. In all, the Ger- 
mans won 14 championships in 7 sports. 
Great Britain was second with 7 gold medals. 
Germany gained team championships in two 
sports: track and field, and swimming. Great 
Britain also won two team titles in tennis 
and cycling. 

Next to Germany and Sweden came Great 
Britain with 130 points, Finland 125, Denmark 
106, Norway 98, France 87, Holland 85, Belgi- 
um 82, Italy 62, United States 33, Switzerland 
28, Yugoslavia 26 and Austria 3. 

Of the 25 track and field events new records 
were set in 10. 


Men’s Track and Field 


The sensational double wins of John Smith 
of U.S.A. in 200 and 400 meter dashes thrilled 
the entire crowd. So was B. Vanderlinde of 
Germany in two distance runs. 

100 meters—C. Irvine, Great Britain, 11.6s. 

(W. Van Spankeren 6th) 

200 meters—J. Smith, U.S.A., 

Onderdonk 5th) 

400 meters—J. Smith, U.S.A., 53.1s. 

800 meters—D. Beech, Great Britain, 2m.09s. 

1,500 meters—B. Vanderline, Germany, 4m.- 
lls. (New Games’ record) 

5,000 meters—B. Vanderline, Germany, 15m.- 
23.6s. (New Games record) 

10,000 meters—K. Laakso, 
14.2s. (New Games record) 

110-meter high hurdles—R. Gut, Switzerland, 
17s. (New Games record) 

400-meter hurdles—C. Hille, Germany, 58.7s. 

400-meter relay (4x100)—Germany, 45.6s. 

(U.S.A. 5th) 

1,600 meter relay (4x400)—Finland, 3m.35s. 

1,500 meter relay (800x400x200x100)—Ger- 
many, 3m. 31.2s. 

High jump—B. Sodergard, Finland, 1.75 meters 

(approx. 5 ft. 8 in.) 

Broad jump—kK. Astrom, Sweden, 6.34 meters 

(approx. 20 ft. 8 in.) 

Hop, Skip and Jump—V. Heikkila, Finland, 

13.84 meters (approx. 45 ft. 40 in.) (World 

deaf record) 


Pole vault—E. Keski-Levijeko, Finland, 3.50 
meters (approx. 11 ft. 5 in.) (New Games 
record ) 

Shot put—V. Kaurela, Finland, 11.78 meters 
(approx. 38 ft. 6 in.) 

Discus—K. Astrom, Sweden, 
(approx. 118 ft. 5 in.) 


Javelin—R. Oman, Sweden, 58.17 meters (ap- 
prox. 190 ft. 8 in.) (New Games record) 


Women’s Track and Field 


B. Rafoss of Norway repeated her Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, performances by retaining 


23.58. (B: 


Finland, 33m.- 


36.12 meters 
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her high jump and shot put titles. 

100 meters—W. Lindberg, Sweden, 13.8s. 

High jump—B. Rafoss, Norway, 1.40 meters 
(approx. 4 ft. 6 in.) 

Broad jump—W. Lindberg, Sweden, 4.84 
meters (approx. 15 ft. 9 in.) (New Games 
record) 

Shot put—B. Rafoss, Norway, 10.26 meters 
(approx. 33 ft. 6 in.) (New Games record) 

Discus—J. Gula, Germany, 29.42 meters (ap- 
prox. 96 ft. 5 in.) (World deaf record) 

Javelin—J. Gula, Germany, 27.28 meters (ap- 
prox. 89 ft. 5 in.) 


Men’s Swimming 


S. Kamerling of Holland, G. Zacchai of 
Italy and H. Christensen of Denmark retained 
their titles. 
100-meter free style—F. Larsen, Denmark, Im. 
5.5s. (New Games record) 
400-meter free style—S. Kamerling, Holland, 
5m. 42s. (New Games record) 

1,500-meter free style—G. Zacchai, Italy, 23m. 
36.2s. (World deaf record) 

200-meter breast stroke—S. Kamerling, Hol- 
land, 3m. 

100-meter backstroke —H. Grosse, Germany, 

lm. 21.3s. (World deaf record) 
400-meter relay (4x100)—Germany, 4m. 48.9s. 

(World deaf record) 
300-meter relay (3x100)—Denmark, 3m. 59.3s. 

(World deaf record) 

Diving—H. Christensen, Denmark, 40.53 points. 


Women’s Swimming 


To many deaf the highlights of competition 
among the 18 nations included of course, the 
incredible performance of J. Seliger of Ger- 
many in setting three world deaf records in 
swimming. 
100-meter free style—J. Seliger, Germany, lm. 

17.6s. (World deaf record) 
200-meter free style—J. Seliger, Germany, 2m. 

59s. (World deaf record) 
100-meter breast stroke—B. Jensen, Denmark, 

Im. 38.6s. 
200-meter breast stroke—Van de Hooven, Hol- 

land, 3m. 32.5s. 
100-meter backstroke —J. Seliger, Germany, 

lm. 30.5s. (World deaf record) 
200-meter relay (4x50)—Germany, 2m. 32.5s. 

(World deaf record) 


150-meter relay (3x50)—Germany, 2m. 5.ls. 
(World deaf record) 


Soccer 
Yugoslavia upset Italy to take the soccer 
championshiv of the 1953 Games, 2-1. Belgium 
defeated France, 3-1, for third place. Great 
Britain took fifth place by beating Sweden, 3-2. 
Results of preliminary games were as fol- 


lows: Holland 5, Saar 1; Sweden 2, Germany 
1; France 0, Great Britan 0 (Great Britain 
eliminated on penetrations); Italy 5, Holland 
0; Yugoslavia 3, Sweden 0; Belgium 1, Aus- 
tria 0; Italy 4, France 0; Yugoslavia 5, Bel- 
gium 2; Sweden 3, Austria 1; Great Britain 9, 
Holland 0. 


Tennis 
W. Smith was the main reason why Great 

Britain copped the team championship in ten- 

nis. He, by the way, won the singles title and 

shared the doubles diadem for the third con- 
secutive time. 

Men’s singles—W. Smith, Great Britain, de- 
pated R. Cirouge, France, in finals, 6-4, 1-6, 

-1. : 

Men’s doubles—W. Smith-—. Corcoran, Great 
Britain, defeated R. Cirouge- A. Petry, 
France, in fienals, 6-0, 7-5. 

Women’s singles—F. Van Vyve, Belgium, de- 
feated D. Berman, Great Britain, in finals, 
6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s doubles—J. Stryker-D. Berman, Great 
Britain, defeated F. Van Vyve-M. Fissers, 
Belgium, in finals, 6-4, 6-3. 

Mixed doubles—D. Berman-W. Smith, Great 


Britain, defeated J. Stryker-J. Corcoran, 

Great Britain, in finals, 6-4, 7-5. 
Basketball 

Belgium won the first World Basketball 


Tournament of the C.I.S.S. by defeating Italy 
in finals, 48-31. 

U.S.A. took third place honors by beating 
France, 49-39, 

Other basketball results: Belgium 59, U.S.A. 
35; Italy 46, France 34; Belgium 60, Finland 
27; Italy 71, Germany 5; U.S.A. 65, Finland 
51; France 75, Germany 11. 


Shooting 


Norway won the team championship with 19 
peints, as O. Skoglund took the 100-meter rifle 
crown with 210 points. R. Schmidt of Switzer- 
land copped the 200-meter title with 202 points. 


Cycling 

T. Clarke of Great Britain proved himself as 
the greatest deaf cyclist in the world as he 
again won the 100 km. cycling race in 2h. 47m. 
17s. At Copenhagen in 1949 he copped the 
cycling crown in 2h. 37m. 40s. Other cyclists 
eave Clarke a close competition were C. Car- 
zaniga of Italy, C. Servadei of Italy, P. Stro- 
vold of Great Britain, G. Chiesia of Italy, and 
M. Millicen of Belgium. They all did it in 2h. 
47m., but were behind Clarke by from 6 to 31 
seconds. 


Note: “World deaf record” means 
both Games and World deaf records. 
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Scenes from the Jnuternational Games at Brussels 


The pictures above show athletes in action and other views taken 
at the International Games. They are identified by numbers as follows: 


I. 
zs 
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D. Beech, Great Britain, winning 800M from his countryman, 
L. Williams (86), and F. Gjoen, Norway, time 2:00.9. 

J. Seliger of Germany shown after breaking her third world deaf 
record in swimming. She won I00M free style in Im. 17.6s; 
200M free style in 2m. 59s, and 100M backstroke in Im. 30.5s. 
Champion cyclist of deaf world, P. Clarke of Great Britain, who 
repeated his triumph in 100 km cycling in 2h. 47m. I7s. 

F. Vande Vyve, Belgium, winner of women’s singles tennis. 

J. Smith, U.S.A., overtaking G. Engstrom of Sweden, H. Horn of 
Germany and V. Passi (53) of Finland to win the 400M final 
in 53.1 against a strong wind. 

B. Rafoss, Norway's outstanding woman athlete, wins high jump 
at approximately 4 ft. 6 in. (1.40 meters). 

Frank Mattys, chief inspector in the Ministry of Physical Edu- 
cation and a great favorite among the Americans, announcing 
the opening of the VII International Games for the Deaf. 

V. Heikkila, Finland, winning the hop, skip and jump in new world 
deaf record distance of 13.84 meters (approx. 45 ft. 40 in.). 
Americans at Parade of Nations. Left to right: Kimbay Nash of 
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Rhode Island, John Smith of Idaho, and George Timchenko of 
California. 

The United States colors pass the grandstand of Heysel stadium, 
John Chudzikiewicz carrying the flag—the same one displayed 
in 1935 at London, 1939 at Stockholm, and 1949 at Copenhagen. 
Following John is S. Robey Burns, AAAD delegate. 

J. Chudzikiewicz, veteran athlete, guarding the U.S.A. goal in 
his eager attempt to stop Finnish player's shooting, W. Van 
Spankeren on the alert to take the ball. In this contest Van 
Spankeren scored 44 points. 

Bill Van Spankeren, captain of U.S.A. basketball team, adjudged 
the most valuable and best player among the six participating 
nations in basketball. He is an. Illinoisan. 

B. Vanderlinde, Germany, leading the 1|,500M run, was pressed 
by Frenchman R. Aymoz (72) in winning this run in new Games 
record time of 4:11. 

Resting after the semi-final of the 200M are R. Cantrelle of 
France (left) and B. Onderdonk of Alabama. In the finals Can- 
trelle took third place while Onderdonk was 5th. 

K. Laakso, Finland, at the finish of the 10,000M in new Games 
record time of 33m. 14.2s. 
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W. Lindberg of Sweden takes the 100m dash for women, followd by E. Kruze and G. Bier, 
both of Germany. 


The first day of the official Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf dawned on 
Friday, August 14th. Foreign delega- 
tions were arriving by trains, planes 
and autos. The Belgian Committee made 
it the first order in giving a welcome 
reception to the official personnel of the 
C.I.S.S. and the foreign delegations at 
Grand Hotel Cosmopolite in the after- 
noon. Around 100 officials, delegates 
and dignitaries were in attendance. The 
Committee regrettably found no large 
assembly hall in the city to accommo- 
date thousands for a public reception 
so they departed from such custom, and 
limited it to those who presented invi- 
tation tickets. Messages of greetings 
were read, followed by the serving of 
drinks and cookies. Then the ten-team 
soccer tournament started with the first 
match between Holland and Saar at one 
small stadium, and the second match 
between Germany and Sweden at an- 
other distant stadium at six o’clock. 


At eight o’clock in the evening, the 
C.L.S.S. officially presented its first 
World Basketball Tournament with a 
game between the United States and 
Belgium before a heavily packed crowd 
at Sports Arena whose facilities were 
not modern — concrete floor quite out 
of surface, old-fashioned iron hanging 
basket goals, and a white padded ball 
which made dribbling virtually impos- 
sible. The American track and _ field 
athletes, with the addition of two “sand- 
lot” boys formed the United States 
basketball team upon popular request 
from our European friends. In_ this 
first game, only five American athletes 
—Capt. Van Spankeren, Onderdonk, 
Smith, Chudziekiewicz, and Popp, were 
available. Wetzel and Nash, who were 
in Altizer’s group making a bus tour. 
had not yet arrived. Chudziekiewicz, at 
age of 39, had not played a game of 
basketball for twenty years. In view of 
all kinds of adversities, as mentioned, 
in addition to two full 20-minute halves 
and no substitutes on hand, the United 
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States lost this opening game to Belgi- 
um, the host, 59-35. Yet the spectators 
clearly recognized that the United 
States basketball “champions” were 
not present. The atmosphere was high- 
ly friendly. With addition of sorely 
needed players — Wetzel and Nash — 
the United States team became much 
stronger. They routed Finland, 65-51, 
and France, 49-39, for third place, 
which won for each one of the seven 
players a bronze medal and diploma 
attesting to their participation in the 


first World Basketball Tournament. 
Top European sports leaders who 
watched and_ studied the basketball 


games acclaimed Billy Van Spankeren 
the best and most valuable player among 
the six participating nations. He netted 
44 points in the game against Finland. 
According to comments among the Eu- 
ropean sports fans, basketball has been 
leaping forward as a favorite sport 
among the present generation of teen- 
agers. It will not be a surprise to see 
basketball take preference over other 
athletics (track and field) similar to 
the present soccer tournament. It is 
plain that the Belgian boys have no 
interest in track and field activities. 
During four nights of the schedule the 
basketball arena was heavily packed. 
It is said that the exhibitions of the 
touring Harlem Globe Trotters thrilled 
and electrified the European youngsters. 
who then wanted to learn basketball 
techniques. 

August 15th in the morning the 
Belgians’ colorful religious ceremonies 
were exhibited at the Collegial Church 
(Ste. Gudule) for the deaf visitors. The 
tennis tournament started. Timchenko, 
Wetzel, and Nash participated in the 
matches, but were eliminated in early 
rounds. The International Exhibition 
of Art (various drawings done by: deaf 
artists) was opened to the public. It 
was taken up for the first time and was 
very impressive. However, the visitors 
became confused over the heavily 
scheduled program, and found it too 


much. Another official reception for the 
C.1.S.S. officers and foreign delegates 
was held at the rooms of the Ministry 
of Public Health under the direction of 
Dr. Frank Mattys, the great friend of 
the Americans. 


Then hundreds of spectators flocked 
to the great, colossal stadium of Heysel, 
which is one of the famed field houses 
of Europe, accommodating 90,000. Ap- 
proximately 4,000 deaf and_ hearing 
spectators were in attendance for the 
opening ceremonies at three o’clock. 
Colonel Rombraute, representing King 
Baudouin, his wife and government 
dignitaries, besides the C.1.S.S. officers 
seated with the Belgian colors, stood 
to review the most magnificent spectacle 
of the great sport festival — the Parade 
of Nations presented by 550 athletes 
and delegates from twenty nations in 
their distinctive uniforms. The athletes 
marched onto the field and circled the 
400 meter track. Each group was pre- 
ceded by a standard bearer, a young 
Belgian carrying a banner denoting the 
nation, followed by a native athlete 
bearing the flag of his country. John 
Chudzikiewicz, the three-time veteran, 
had the honor of carrying the United 
States flag — the same one displayed 
in 1935, 1939 and 1949. Then the 
sacred ceremonies — the reciting of the 
C.I.S.S. oath,-the release of 500 pigeons 
as symbols of peace and good will, and 
short speeches were in order. Then the 
contests proceeded. Long lists of ath- 
letic events ran off for three days, pat- 
terned after the Olympic Games for the 
hearing. Other sports such as swim- 
ming, tennis, and shooting were in oper- 
ation during these busy days. Germany 
(West) which resumed her relations 
with the C.1.S.S. after several years of 
suspension, showed superior revival in 
sports. She led in entries with 80 ath- 
letes of both sexes. They displayed a 
most convincing form in the contests — 
both track and field and swimming — 
through the results of vigorous train- 
ing at home. The same can be said of 
Finland and Sweden only in track and 
field. Germany easily copped the meet 
with 298 points, deserving the 1953 
championship laurels. Over 590 Ger- 
man visitors were present, cheering for 
their athletes, as Belgium is at the 
borders of West Germany. Sweden was 
second with 139; Great Britain, third 
with 130 due to strength in tennis. Sev- 
eral new International Games records 
were recorded but still below the records 
set in invitation meets. For instance, 
R. Oman of Sweden made 190 feet 5 
inches in the javelin throw, against his 
best record of 196 feet which he hurled 
at home. A German athlete clocked 
4m. 11s in 1500 meters — a little below 
our one mile — while the best time he 
ever made was 3m. 59s. at home. It was 
true of most of the athletes competing 
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in the Games, due to different condi- 
tions arising. The most perplexing 
problem was the gun retort. It seemed 
to the writer that it was really wrong 
for hearing athletic leaders to try dif- 
ferent designs for the deaf athletes in- 
stead of the gun. Here our athletes al- 
ways respond splendidly to the stand- 
ard gun retort. 


Our American athletes showed fine 
performances in track events. They 
scored 33 points, placing 11th on the 
basis of games’ total, but 7th in track 
and field alone — 1 in 100 meters; 12 
in 200 meters; 10 in 400 meters; 2 in 
4x 100 meters relay, and 8 in basket- 
ball. Probably the most thrilling and 
sensational moments were when our 
outstanding track ace — John Smith of 
Idaho — captured first places in the 
200 meter and 400 meter dashes in two 
successive events with only a lapse of 
ten minutes between for rest. He re- 
ceived the unanimous applause of the 
spectators in the grandstands. He easily 
sailed away from his opponent-finalists 
with his perfect running strides. If it 
had not been for strong winds against 
him, he would have undoubtedly set 
new records in the dashes. As_ the 
United States flag climbed to the top 
at the victory platform, the modest 
Smith stepped forward to Dr. Mattys to 
accept his gold medals. The spectators 
arose, joining the American visitors in 
loud hand clapping. These were the 
most spectacular scenes during the 
Games. Billy Van Spankeren, who was 
recuperating fast after his operation 
last May, showed good form in running 
but was quite weak at the finish. He was 
able to place sixth in the 100 meters 
dash among 20 competitors. Joseph 
Onderdonk, quite a bashful lad with one 
more year in school, made a good show- 
ing. He was late at the starts, but was 
always strong at the finish. He landed 
fifth in the 200 meters event. George 
Timchenko, present holder of the Amer- 
ican school for the deaf mile record, 
made a futile effort to regain his form 
of distance running as at the Mt. Airy 
school five years ago. He showed good 
running and never gave up as his op- 
ponents sped past him, but. he couldn’t 
regulate his speed. It is understood that 
he had an accident which might have 
affected his running form. In his first 
track event, the 800 meters prelimi- 
naries, George was badly spiked in the 
right leg at the start. Nevertheless, he 
continued running and was leading the 
pack by nearly 100 yards when his leg 
gave way and he fell 15 yards from the 
finish. In the fall, he injured his knee 
and shoulder. That very same afternoon 
George ran in the 5,000 meter run and 
finished 11th. The next day, still aching 


The crowd in the stadium of Heysel on the 
first day of the International games. 
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and sore from his bruises, and following 
a sleepless night, he ran in the 1,500 
meter preliminaries and finished 7th. 
On the final day of the Games, George 
took part in the most grueling of all the 
races, the 10,000 meter run. Unfortu- 
nately, he finished 7th. The 10,000 meter 


race is approximately 6 miles in length. 


John Chudziewicz, who is nearly 40 
years old, could not regain his splendid 
form of his school days, but aimed to 
help with our Americans on the field, 
as coaches and managers were barred 
from the field and had to stay in the 
“bull pen” quite far from the finish line. 
Our Americans did quite well in one of 
the relays—4x100 meters. Don Wetzel 
willingly took in this relay in spite of 
his lack of practice and training. They 
could have won this event and other 
relays with one more seasoned runner. 
Even more important, all of our U.S.A. 
competitors played their part in main- 
taining that type of high sportsmanship 
that had its origin under the direction 
of the AAAD in this country, and has 
now spread throughout the world of the 
deaf. Furthermore, they were considered 
the hardest working group in the face of 
various odds against them, for they had 
played three full 40-minute basketball 
games. Thus, they won the unanimous 
warm friendship of the European deaf. 

As the relays concluded, the cyclists 
entered the huge stadium for their final 
laps at the distance of 66 miles for the 
first time in the history of the Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf. This event 
thrilled the spectators. During this event 
the rain poured down. Then the cham- 
pionship soccer game followed, between 
Italy and Jugoslavia. They struggled 
royally under the rainy sky. Jugoslavia 
won, to the surprise of sports fans, 2 to 
1. The closing ceremonies were very 


simple and quiet, as the greater majority 


of the spectators had left the stadium to 
dress for the evening theatre. 

Late in the evening, the beautiful the- 
atre with five floor balconies was the 
chief attraction for those having pur- 
chased tickets in advance. The accom- 
modations were limited to 800. The 
entertainment program listed several 
amusing events—mimic pieces, folklore 


dances and short drama given by the 
Belgians, the Jugoslavians and the Ger- 
mans. 


August 19th—the last day of the 
gathering—was devoted to outings for 
spectators. The C.1.S.S. meeting took 
place at the Provincial Palace. The 
AAAD?’s resolution for the next Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf to be held 
early in the summer, preferably in late 
June or the middle of July, was referred 
to the organizing committee of the 1957 
host, yet to be selected; the introduc- 
tion of wrestling and boxing was to be 
taken up on a mail vote which the 
General Secretary will send to all the 
member countries. Then the delegates 
decided to release President E. Rubens- 
Alcais of France, founder of the C.I.S.S., 
from further presidency and named 
Oscar Ryden of Sweden as new presi- 
dent. However, the delegates accepted 
the motion of the General Secretary, 
Antoine Dresse, nominating E. Rubens- 
Alcais Emeritus President in recognition 
of his long services rendered in the cause 
of the International Games for the Deaf. 
Before the C.I.S.S. adjourned, the dele- 
gates voted to award the 1957 (8th) 
International Games for the Deaf to 
Rome. 


The Italian delegation won by a 16-11 
vote over a Jugoslavian bid to hold the 
games in Belgrade. Harmony and good 
will prevailed at the meeting, and in the 
evening a farewell dinner was held at 
one of the most elaborate restaurants 
in Place Rogiers. 


Now the remarkable 7th International 
Games for the Deaf at Brussels, Bel- 
gium, have gone into history. May the 
memories of this spectacular meet live 
long in the minds of the Americans. Let 
us come to understand the inscription 
adopted by the Olympic Committee 
(hearing), written by Pierre de Couber- 
tin, founder of the present Olympics, 
“The Important Thing in the Olympic 
Games is not to win but to have part. 
The Important Thing in Life is not the 
Triumph but the Struggle. The Essential 
Thing is not to have conquered but to 
have fought well...” 


National Association of the Deaf 


N.A.D. Settled in New 
Home Office 


Formal Opening on November 8 
Attracts Numerous Visitors 


Readers of this publication and mem- 
bers of the National Association are 
aware by this time that the home office 
of the Association has moved from 
Chicago to Berkeley, California. The 
move was made necessary partly because 
of the death one year ago of Vice Presi- 
dent Lawrence Yolles, who had been 
the official in charge of the Chicago of- 
fice, and partly because of the need 
for consolidating more of the rapidly 
expanding work of the Association in 
one location under the immediate direc- 
tion of one of the officials. Since the 
president’s headquarters were in Berke- 
ley, it seemed logical that the office 
should be moved there, and plans for 
the move were laid during the summer. 
It was fortunate that Mrs. Rene Epding, 
office manager, was willing to move with 
the office, so the move was made and 
work resumed in Berkeley with very 
little loss of time or disruption of the 
work of the office. 


The office equipment arrived from 
Chicago on September 8, with Mrs. Ep- 
ding in charge, and within two or three 
days the office was again in full opera- 
tion. The formal opening was held on 
November 8, with a large number of 
visitors from the San Francisco Bay 
Area on hand. 


For the benefit of members and 
friends elsewhere who could not be pres- 
ent at the opening of the office, we pre- 
sent on these pages a “tour” of the of- 
fice. 


The office occupies four rooms on the 
second floor of a modern office build- 
ing close to the center of Berkeley, one 
of the most attractive locations in the 
city, and fronting on the main street 


—2495 Shattuck Avenue. The pictures 
on these pages, while not showing the 
spaciousness of the office suite, give a 
few glimpses of the different rooms. 


Of the four rooms, three are used 
for the office work and the fourth is a 
stock room where literature published 
by the Association and office supplies 
are stored. The main hall leads to the 
middle of the three main rooms and 
this is the reception room, where Mrs. 
Epding has her desk and carries on her 
duties of managing the office. A corner 
of this room is pictured on the cover 
this month. Also in this room are seats 
for visitors, a table for current litera- 
ture and publications, and a bookcase 
containing bound volumes of the pro- 
ceedings of past N.A.D. conventions, 
THe SILENT Worker, books pertaining 
to the Deaf, and other literature. Vis- 
itors find this an interesting place to 
acquaint themselves with the deaf, their 
problems and their achievements. 


Adjoining the reception room on one 
side is the mailing room and on the 
other side, the main office room, known 
to the staff as the “work room.” In the 
mailing room THE SILENT WORKER and 
N.A.D. literature, announcements, and 
letters, are prepared for mailing. Equip- 


ment consists of a Graphotype and an’ 


Addressograph machine, the former for 
cutting address plates and the latter for 
imprinting the addresses on mail. Prior 
to installing these machines, THE St- 
LENT WORKER was mailed by a com- 
mercial mailing firm at an average cost 
of almost $50.00 per month. This room 
has ample shelving space and cabinets. 
constructed by Irvan L. Woodruff. in- 


structor in cabinet-making at the Cali-. 


fornia School for Deaf, and a life mem- 


ber of the N.A.D. 


The “work room” has two office desks. 
one used regularly bv Mrs. Grace 
Yovino-Young, who has been employed 


B. B. Burnes, N.A.D. president, at work in 
the Berkeley office. 


as office assistant. A graduate of the 
California School, and a life member 
of the N.A.D., Mrs. Yovino-Young was 
an experienced office worker and she 
has given much valuable help: The 
other desk is used by Mrs. Irvan Wood- 
ruff, another experienced office worker, 
who has been helping out on a_part- 
time basis. This desk also is the presi- 
dent’s desk, when he needs desk space 
during his visits to the office. President 
Burnes calls at the office each day to 
consult with Mrs. Epding on the day’s 
activities. In this room are the files and 
the membership records. 


Leading from the work room to the 
stock room is a hallway lined with 
shelves, also constructed by Mr. Wood- 
ruff. On these shelves will be found 
files of THe Strent Worker and in- 
numerable other publications received 
at the office. One of the aims of the As- 
sociation is to establish and build up a 
library useful for resesrch work, and 
the shelving will be adequate for this 
purpose for some time to come. 

The N.A.D. is now overating in am- 
ple office space. but it still has some 


At left, below, Mrs. Grace Yovino-Young, office assistant, types address plates in the mailing room. All SILENT WORKER subscribers 
and NAD members are put on plates for the mailing lists. At right is a view of another corner of the room, showing the addressing 
machine. 


Through the door Mrs. Epding is seen at her desk in the reception room. 


distance to go before fulfilling its anci- 
ent objectives of “A Home Office with 
a Full-Time Staff.” It does not yet have 
the full-time official staff, and it cannot 
be said that the Association is operating 
at its highest potential until it has the 
means of installing at least two of its 
officials in the office on a full-time work- 
ing basis. The Berkeley office also is 
not essentially the permanent home of- 
fice of the Association. Future develop- 
ments and the realization of a full-time 
official staff may make it necessary to 
establish the permanent office in a new 
location, but until that time comes, the 
present office is serving the cause of the 
deaf efficiently and adequately. All it 
needs is the cooperation of all the deaf 
in insuring adequate financial support 
through membership fees and dues, 
and contributions. 


Report From the Home Office 
LIFE MEMBERS: 3151 
OUTSTANDING IN 

PLEDGES: $16,710.00 


Rallies 


At the 1949 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was decided to ask 
the deaf in every city in the nation to 
hold an annual “NAD Night” for the 
benefit of the N.A.D. The N.A.D. has 
depended upon the various clubs and 
local and state organizations to make 
arrangements for these benefits, which 
have come to be popularly known as 
“rallies.” 

Since that time, a great many clubs 
and other groups have held NAD nights, 
and they have been of immense help to 
the N.A.D. Along with membership 
fees and dues and contributions, they 
have enabled the N.A.D. to grow into 
a big business organization. In 1949 
the business of the N.A.D. was con- 
ducted almost entirely by the president 
and the secretary in their own homes 


Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night 
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Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc. ...............-..... 


alizenssiear amano ~*$.00 


Louisiana Assn. of the Deaf NAD Rally.............. 
Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATIO 


President Burnes and Rene Epding, office manager, check over some papers preparatory 
to starting one of the numerous N.A.D. projects. 


and in their spare time. Today. because 
of the increased income realized from 
rallies and other sources, the N.A.D. 
has an office of its own, with two people 
working full time and two others work- 
ing part time. 


In 1949 the N.A.D. was practically 
unknown. Today the N.A.D. is known 
everywhere, and as a result it has be- 
come a powerful influence in working 
for the good of all the deaf. It has been 
able to accomplish more for the deaf 
within four years than it ever did be- 
fore in all its history. It has fought 
the day class movement and all other 
threats to sane educational methods for 
teaching the deaf. It has helped the 
deaf protect their right to drive auto- 
mobiles. It has made it easier for them 
to obtain employment and _ insurance. 
It has published and distributed thou- 
sands of pamphlets publicizing the 
facts about the deaf, and it has an- 
swered thousands of questions received 
from people seeking information on 


the deaf. 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Railies 


Union League of the Deaf 
Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn. of the Deaf .................... 50.00 
West Virginia Assn. of the Deaf NAD Rally..................... sf 
Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deat ........2....-ecccececesectectetneneneeneneeee 


N OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


This is the slack season for rallies. 
The clubs of the deaf are occupied dur- 
ing the winter months with basketball 
tournaments and winter activities and 
entertainments. The Christmas Season, 
with extra expenses for everyone, has 
intervened. As we head toward _ the 
spring season, we look forward to sched- 
uling more NAD Nights, and the N. A. 
D. office has just sent our letters to all 
clubs requesting them to cooperate in 
arranging for rallies. 


Schedule of Membership Fees 
and Dues 
Annual Membership, $2.00. 
Life Membership, $20.00. 

Century Club (open to any person, 
couple, association, etc.) : $100.00. 
Affiliation (for state associations, clubs, 
and other groups), $10.0) or more 

annually. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 


Berkeley-Oakland (Calif.) Aux-Frats —.........c--.ccececeeeesecicsnseeeeeneeeeeee 10.00 Lubbock Silent Club ........--scsssoceonsconesntssneessemescenenencemmensenemennenenneeanee . 10.00 
The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama .... 8.75 Mascia Club (Mason City, IOWa)  ....-.-.-..-n:-secccmsesssssesesensenensenseneneneene 15.18 
California Assn. of the Deaf Local Convention Committee, Merry-Go-ROUnders | -..:.-..c:cnsssccemsesnsensonse seosernnstheraconesenonsnessnvonesesnenntvssnensste 10.00 

Sac T eso eae aks Sak ese thacaa coe aka acieslnclcgedonshchaatssiesnantiibomsasthonwes 29.49 Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night .......--.--sseescesscsneeecenees 20.00 
Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio............ 350.50 Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College .................... 10.00 
Cedarloo (Iowa) Club for the Deaf 23.50 Missouri Association of the Deaf NAD Rally... emcee 50.75 
Graceville, Florida, Deaf Clu Montana Association of the Deak on. neenccenncnennnvsssececnennssonsnnnonsonsnnosnsce 50.00 
Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.A.D. Night ... Northwestern Ohio Association Of the (Deak cs ssacce cece 20.00 
Columbus (Indiana Orange, N. J. Silent Club ........n..n-ccecsessseseesseccseseesnesrenne . 10.00 
Dallas Silent Club ght 7 Oregon Assn. of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland 24.75 
District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night ................ 62.82 Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn. of the Deaf 65.35 
Fetters’ Reunion (Ohi0) on... cceeseseessceeesceeseseseneneenereresesnseneesteenenerss 20.30 Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn. of the Deaf .......... 7.00 
Fort Worth N.B.D. Night .........2.:..cececccecesecseneneetetenenesceeeseenntensenseneesneece 65.00 Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf .......... 5.00 
Georgia Association of the Deaf .............. Ci Ue seein SES OF ees salcneeteeee 66.00 Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night 22.60 
Great Falls (Montana) Silent Club ........:-.-csssscsesmesccesssernseeesersesnce 0.00 South Bend N.A.D. Night ....... 2 asia pnton 3 87.88 
Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .......-.---c--0--0- 50.09 South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies’ Club ...................... 18.60 
Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) . SS 5:00 South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ............2....... 36.00 
Illinois Assn. of the Deaf (1953 convention)... . 41.54 Spanennarg: S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf... cic 50.00 
Iowa Association of the Deaf NAD Rally 50.00 St. John’s School for the Deaf, Milwaukee 2.2.0.0... 25.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf 14, Sy eRe e Nak oF) ANEADD) ERVBALY, 0 costcanie osnstsa\tascpstrcertnaconpesticeascetanconrl tevneuiy> §.05 
Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night 136.78 Tallahassee, Fla., Assn. of the Deaf Lodge..... . 14.30 
Kentucky Assn. of the Deaf 50.00 Toledo Deaf Motorists Cla on..i pa o..ncatneecscsescsnsceteenesneentnngeseneesrmeenstees 10.00 
The Lao Keli ees woes ces 5.0C Toledo Deaf Club N.A.D. Nights ...............cccecsccccssscssccsecesnsenecceeseeneed 301.30 
Little Rock Association For the ; Tucson, Ariz.,, Club for the Deak, ..-.isce.cocccp-nsessccnses S5bbANe acesseseecee 33.30 
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There are still many clubs and other 
local groups which have not held ral- 
lies. Others which have held them have 
not made them an annual affair. It is 
hoped that all clubs receiving the let- 
ters will respond promptly and inform 
the Association on blanks provided as 
to what plans they may be making for 
NAD rallies. By taking part in these 
rallies the deaf of the nation are help- 
ing do their part to insure continued 
growth and success for their own or- 
ganization, working for their own good. 


Contributors During Month 
of November 
Oct. 21 - Nov. 20 


Mrs. Estelle Albright: ....2...12---:2-.-2. $ 2.00 
Bdward: 6. (baker cen oe ae 6.00 
Robert (be  partley © sacs te ee 1.00 
Gerald Blank Greet ee ee ae 15.00 
Bdwini Boharcsty ccc so bree eso eae. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bruns .............-..---- 4.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Bush ..-i.......... 5.00 
Robert Christian 3223 eee ee 10.00 


Adelbert S. Cleaveland ~.............0.2..222.1--..- 15.00 


Miss: “Wathre st Golesi ieee 2.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Coll ............:. 4.00 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Cox 

In Memory of Lawrence N. Yolles .... 10.00 
Marshall Culpepper: ....--...-..---2-----0----2000-- 5.00 
Richard. Diamond: 0 ts 10.00 
Mrs:* Willa’ Ki Dudley 222 2 ae 10.00 
Suanita in Basléy! 20. oe 1.00 


Fort Wayne Club of the Deaf ................ 10.00 


Mrs. Tanzey J. Garcille .2....2.2.0..2-........ 15.00 
Mrs. Bertha E. Gerwin .22..02...-22-.-2.---------- 2.00 
Ida’ Goldansky: Aseria eee 5.00 
Great; Falls, Silent:\Glubit wie ee 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. E:.G, Herron -2.22.04..-5.- 4.00 
Margaret-'by. Jackson osx tris csiesesncescn-eeseare 5.00 
Mary sNenned Vicnternccshe at cose eee 4.00 
Mrs. Marjorie Klugman 

In Memory of Lawrence N. Yolles .... 10.00 
Mrs. Laura E. Kowaleski ..............------+--- 2.00 
Mr:. and Mrs. B. Lancaster ~..:.......2.:..--.-.--- 30.00 
Dorothy VakRue- 2225 oe Tee 5.00 
Miss Josephine Lipuma. ..................--.----- 3.00 


Little Rock Assoc. of the Deaf .............. 10.00 
Josephine Lynn 
Be Makeneaces.2s.nieencate ieee ede 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Marshall .......... 10.00 


Mr. and Mrs. J. McCandless ................ 50.00 
Randall McClelland 

In Memory of Lawrence N. Yolles .... 10.00 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Miller ...............-...-.---.- 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Moore 

In Memory of Simon B. Alley .......... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Norwood ..........-.-- 1.00 
Mr: Arthur Pepin stein saat 2.00 
Mr.and:: Mrs: BF. (Ponder ik.22.2.24 532 1.00 
Puget Sound Assoc. of the Deaf ............ 10.00 
Walrad Gov Undyiabes, ecenecee canta ats 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Rameger .........-..---- 40.00 
Stanley PSIG rely bw, ctr ae cncossbee ce Sapespn as 15.00 
GeoreeJ.. Steinhatier 22 Se 13.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Tavolario ............ 5.00 
Mrs. Nellie M. Teaney  -2-...2:.:.-.--.---.------ 5.00 


Vancouver Assoc. of the Deaf (Wash.) 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmond A. Vidrine .......... 4.00 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell subscriptions to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
Liberal Commissions Paid 
or 
Valuable Premiums Awarded 


Apply to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
‘Berkeley 4, California 
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Question for this month: 


The Answer Bo 


This department is conducted 
by Bernard Bragg, School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, California 


What question would you like to see answered on this page? 


What help is avail- 
able in the United 
States for the adult 
deaf . .. who were 
sent through oral 
schools and were 
turned out with 
neither an education 
nor any means of 
communication ? 


The speech of these individuals is not 
understandable nor reliable even in 
small talk about the home. A case in 
point was a forty-year-old woman who 
had been passed as far as the tenth 
grade in the Des Moines Oral Schools 
before she became completely frustrated 
and dropped out. She recently attempted 
to tell a member of her family that there 
was gas escaping in the basement. She 
said, “Gas in basement,” several times, 
but it sounded as if she were saying, 
“Cat in basement.” She had to, as a last 
resort, use gestures to make herself 
understood. The difficulty she had in 
transmitting this simple message almost 
cost two people their lives. 


LELAND AHERN, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


It has been agreed 
that the place of the 
counselors in the 
life of the deaf child 
is just as important 
as that of the teach- 
ers. Far be it from 
us to deny that the 
counselors are ex- 
pected to have the 
same qualifications as the teachers. Now 
that many counselors are underpaid and 
overworked, I surely would like to see 
this problem explained frankly on this 


page! 


Sot SCHWARTZMAN, 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


1. What are the gains to a school in 
employing deaf teachers? 

2. What does the school stand to lose 
in refusing to employ deaf persons on 
its staff? 

3. Is the deaf person discriminated 
against in school work? 

4. What are the relative advantages 
and disadvantages for a deaf person as 
between getting a job somewhere and 
finding a position in a school for the 
deaf ? 

5. What are the most effective steps 
to take in combating or counteracting 


the “miracle” stories we read about deaf 
children in the public schools? 

6. Are hearing children of deaf par- 
ents likely to be more successful in life 
than other people on the average? 


IrvinG S. FUSFELD, 
Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Here’s my question: How do you like 
Scrabble? I dare say it is the game of 
games! 


JEAN CORDANO, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Every four years 
the International 
Olympics are held 
by the deaf of 
Europe, and I am 
wondering why the 
deaf of the United 


States, with its many 


“oreats, have sent 
only a handful to 
compete. 


HersHet Mouton, 
Honolulu, Hawai. 


The question I would like to see 
answered on this page is: How would 
you convince a hearing parent that it is 
good for his deaf child to learn and use 
the sign language? 

I have been meeting this problem ever 
since I entered the ministry to the deaf, 
and have had some success in con- 
vincing hearing people of the fact that 
the sign language is good and very help- 
ful for the deaf. However, we can use 
more advice along this line. I feel that 
this question should be put before the 
readers of THE SILENT WORKER as it 
may provide helpful answers to me and 
others in like position. Of course, all this 
would at last benefit the deaf. 


Aucust L. HaupTMANn, Pastor 
Spokane, Washington 


"THE SIGN LANGUAGE" 


By J. Schuyler Long 
The Most Authoritative Work on the Sign 
Language Ever Published 
Containing a complete vocabulary of 
signs used by the deaf 
Used for 35 years by students and 
classes learning the sign language 
GIVE A COPY TO YOUR HEARING 
FRIENDS 
Price.......... $4.00 per copy 
Order from Mrs. W. H. Thompson 
306 South 57th Street, Dept. W 
Omaha 3, Nebraska 
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Amazing NEW INVENTION 


THE HEARING AID ADAPTOR 


(Patent Pending) 
Now You Can Hear Your Favorite Television and Radio Programs with a Fidelity 
So Startling it Reveals a New World of Sound 


To Those Who Suffer from Loss of Hearing 
Available at any major TV, Radio and Phonograph Dealers 


NOW CAN BE USED WITHOUT A HEARING AID 
or Phonograph 


When connected with TV, Radio 


@ You control the volume to suit you! 
@ Others in same room can still have 
the volume suitable for them! 


@ Can be used with any make of hearing aid 

@ Can be installed in your TV set in 8 minutes 

@ No upkeep cost as it has no tubes, no batteries 
@ Clear tone—unbelievable fidelity! © Both at the same time! 


HEAR MORE, BETTER—OR PAY NOTHING 


Due to increased demand which has compelled volume production, the price which originally was 


Pees $9.50 


(Air Conduction) 


Of special interest to all television and radio distributors and dealers. You are urged to contact us 
immediately for unusual opportunities. 
Write to: 


The Silent Worker 


2495 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 
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13S ae Irv = he 
Gallaudet Coll 
Tih St. and. Fi 
Hash on ? 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATON. OF THE DEAF “CENTURY CLUB 


A ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.A.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 


a 


Sobek Adamiec ($120) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Adler 

fimer. Athletic Assn. of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Anonymous ($200) 


B 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barr 
($122) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 
Ape loving memory of Philip 
assel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda- 
tion ($1000) 

Miss Lenore M. Bible 


Kenneth @. Blue 
(951) 


Binghamton | (N.Y.) Civic Assn. 


ape eee Als. Club of the 
Mr, and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 
($110) 


Frank @. Boldizsar 

Mrs. Thelma Tillman Boltz 
Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
George K. Brown 


Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
($155) 


S. Robey Burns 
(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas. 1949. ) 


Cc 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($210) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 

Class of 1952, Gallaudet Collegs 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berks- 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($120) 

Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls, S. D.) ($125) 

Stephen E. Charma 


aoe Allied Organizations o! 
the Deat NAD Rally Sp 92) 


Cleveland Association of t 
Deaf NAD Rallies 480.209 

Rex Cochran 

Herbert Coffman 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 

Columbus Association of the 
Deat NAD Rally ($150.70) 

Columbus, Ohio. N.A.D. 
Branch ($292.59) 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 

Consolidated Apparel Company 

Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
($101) 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher ($102) 


D 


Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 


Mrs. Wildey Davidson 
(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 


Mr. fod ay Solomon Deitch 
vaetrea Lake (N.D.) Community 


John ‘a. DeLance 

ieeag Doctor ($115) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Discs ($200) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
ser so Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
Mr. & Mrs. William W. Duvall Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lance Dye 


E 


East Bay Club for the Deaf. 
Oakland, Calif. 

ilircs. Hnna L. Eickhott ($110) 
(in memory of her beloved 
husband, frlington J. Eick- 
hoff.) 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

The Ettinger Family ($295) 

Simon Daniel Everett 


r 


Anonymous 

Bg ee Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
Febles ($131 

Ae ed Mrs. payee has 

Florida Assn. of the D 

Fort Worth Silent cue 

mr s200 ae and Mrs. Juan F. Font 

hr, ane Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


G 
Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 


Mr, and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis ($12 2. 
and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 


( 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mun ($110) 

Seymour M. lie ($300) 

a orstl0 Mrs. Harry Grossinger, 
<, 


10) 
Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 


H 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hale 

Dr. and Mrs. Percival 302) Sr. 

James O. Hamersly ($102) — 

Thomas W. Ik 

Lyle E. Hansen ($110) 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

we ae Mrs. Robert S. Harper 


Robes F. Hays 

Mr. & Se ahes Robert C. Hemstreet 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene @. Herrig 
a ae Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 


$12 
Arthur OM. Hinch ($157) 
Edward Herlan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($170) 


Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Hoffman 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
($120) 
Been Association of the Deaf 
D Rally ($1 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($105) 


Mr. and Mrs, Francis L. Huffman 
($110) 
1 
Elkhart Coun Ind. 
Siete: 


Indiana Association of the Deaf 
($152.01 


Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
lowa Association of the Deaf 


J 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 
(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband, Monroe.) 


Me fR Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 
Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs, Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson 

Mr. & Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Jones 

Jerald M. Jordan 


K 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Kansas Assn. of the Deaf 

My. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 


Kentucky Assn. of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night eo) 
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Ross 


Mrs. Lucretia H. King ($101) 
Thomas L. Kinsella 

(In memory of his son, Hay- 

mond Xinsella $125) 
Harold L. Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Kondeli 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber a 
Mr of oo Leo. H. Kuehn 


i 
Yates Lansing 
Mr. and Mie Leonard Leu 


Miss Mildred Lauber 
etn Mrs. Phil M. Leeds 


Mr. & Mrs. Abie Leibovitch 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry 8. Lewis 
($205) 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 
($200) 


Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon 
Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 


Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deat 


Louisville Sisk, of the Deaf 
($142.13) oe 

Milford D. Luden 

Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 


Mr. & Mrs. Marcus H. Marks 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl ae, 

Mr, and Mrs. Bert E. M 

Dr. George M. Meclirs ($145) 

Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov- 

meh Memory of James Frede- 

ric. 

John T. Menzies 

Michi an, Assn. of the Deaf 

er 

meet hee R. Miller 

Mr. & Mrs. Morgan D. Millis 

Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D, 
Rallies pls 

Arsene J. 

Miss Elizabeth. ‘Mons ($102) 


'The Three Moss Sisters ($200) 


(In loving memory of their 
parents) 


N 


Cecil atm 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 


($130) 
New York Rg be NAD Rally 


Night ($876 

s rs. T. Y. Northern 

(in appreciation of the per- 
sistent, valuable. and altruistic 


services of B. B. Burnes to 


e N.A.D. 
Northern Galtornia Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 
Helen Northrup 


ne) 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oklahoma Association of the 


Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Orme (N.J.) Silent Club. 


Sidney Assn. of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orm 
Mr. & Mrs. Touls B. Orrill ($130) 


3 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
dalle Mrs. David Peikolf 


Pennsylvania ees for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf ($200 

Dr, Henry A. Perkin 

Mrs. Lena G. Peters (in loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 

Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 


Mr. & Mrs. Walter Poshusta 
William C. Purdy, jr. ($174) 


1953 


R 
Robert W. Reinemund 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs, Arthur L. Roberis 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 


Ss 
Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Salizstein 
Julius M. Salzer ($175) _ 
Oscar Sanders 


(In memory of Es 
erick Meagher. ee dogs 


Mrs. Ethel Sanders © 


(in memory of Dr. Olof Han- 


son.) 
Mario L. Santin ($111.17) 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. - 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
($425) i 


__ §. E. Scott ($110) 


Edward L. Scouten 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 
Donald M. Simonds 

G. Sincere 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 


($306) 
Mr. & Mrs. Duncan V. Smoak 
South Carolina Assn. of the Deaf 


Lt. Col. and oe Fred L 
Sparks, Jr. ($110) 


John C. Stahl 


_ Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 


Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ie 

Albert C. H. Stender ($ 

William McK. Stewart roaetins 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951, 
in gratitude for the work o{ 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 

St. Louis Allied avons 
of the Deat NAD Rally 


-05) 
Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Stokes ($125 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg : 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. & Mrs. Bead Sullivan 
r. and » H, Lynn Sutcliffe 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


ue 
Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf NAD pets ($125) 
Mrs. William’ f we Tilley (S115 
rs. William A. 
Toledo Deaf i ] 
Miss Flora J. Gootabs ($110) 
Trenton, N. J., NAD Branch 
($351.81) 
ay John M. Tubergen, Jr. 
Roy Tuggle 


U 
Utah Assn. of the Deaf 


Vv 
Vancouver Chapter Ly asking: 
ton Assn. of the Deat) 
ete Bessie Veditz 
In Picrvaans of George William 
editz.) 
Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Vestal 
Virginia Assn. of the Deaf 


WwW 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Vesaaon State Assn. of the 
e 


West Va. Assn. of the Deaf 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. sy reget 
Mrs. Charlotte Wueathof f 

Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($150) 


Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 


( 
Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($850) 


Z 
Mr. & Mrs. Philip Zola ($132) 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 


en 


es: 


sR REeniaemeeemmmmmts 


